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PREFACE * - 

The *$iilosophical base- for Hawaii's Career Development Continuum 
was dete mined by a study of existing*, <3f f icial documents, reports 
of studies made, and an analysis of the on-going programs in the 
schools. ' ' 



Realizing that the greatest portion of an individual's life is, 
spent in the pursuit of his career'or careers, it behooves the 
Department of Education to provide a continuing experience to all 
students through the schools' curriculum which develops an aware- 
ness of the relationship of self to h<pme, school 'and community. 
Each student needs to be made aware of 'the worth and dignity of 
work through field observations. and exploratory experiences inte- 
grated with classroom instruction in academic skills. 

Through these experiences each student will become acquainted with 
the many different fields of endeavor and become aware of his own 
abilities so as to be able to choose a career in which he will be 
both successful and content. 

Finally, thfe curriculum should* instill in the student the idea 
that education, does not end but continues throughout life, whether, 
he goes directly into his chosen field or seeks further formal 
education s 

The Career Development Continuum curriculum guides, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 
and 10-12, provide for a broad approach to the economic, social 
and psychological development of each individual, involving lif-e 
styles and values* These guides suggest* instructional experiences 
for developing the capability of coping with the world in which* 
the individual lives and will live in the future! 



TEICHIRO HIRATA, Superintendent 
Department of Education 

.i • 
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PART I . 
OVERVIEW 



. t 

Part I is intended ,< to give an overall pic- 
ture of the design for a total career de- * 
veloppientv corttinuum, txom Kindergarten to 
Grade, 14, and to establish a"fp*me.of ref- , 
erencs for relating this curriculum'guide r 
to the total continuum. 




7-9 



10-12 



13-14 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



a set of .systematically sequenced. 



This is a guide for integrat 
and logically coordinated career development experiences ^into afl*existing 
curriculum. It is 4.nt£ndje4 that this guide Will assist teachers,' couns 
lorsV a nd administrates in developing and implementing a career develo 
meni curriculum within the existing instructional dnd guidance programs* 
in the ^chpola/^Tiy.s guidfe is part of r a set* of ^guides designed .for * four' 
levels : Jfctagg^rten to Grade 3, Grades 4 to 6, Grad£s fc *7 to 9, and ->.^ v 



\ s Organization • { 

I \ / */ 

The guide is organized' into three major parts and an appendix. Part 
I, comprised of four chapters, presents an overview of the total career de- 
velopment contiijutlm, extending from Kindergarten to Grade 14. It also 
establishes the conceptual frame of teference for the career developmeivt 
curriculum. The four -chapters 'in* Part I are:' 



CHAPTER I INTRODUCTION * 

. ^ Organization of the* guide 
Directions, , for Users 

• ^ '<* 
* - m jtt '■ 

CHAPTER l\ RATIONALE ' 

Assumptions undergirding Sevelopment of a career develop- 
ment continuum • * * • v 
Reasons for developing the curriculum guide 

w 

CHAPTER III CONCEPTUAL MODEL 1 

r * Conceptual frame of refep^nce for the career development 

continuum and the curriculum guide * 

CHAPTER IV GOALS; SUBGOALS,, AND OBJECTIVES 

4 Major £oals of career 'development 
Subgoala for 4ach major goal 

Relation of objectives in one level to those in other 
levels ^ ' - 



Part II of the- .curriculum guide contains a set of learning experiences 
to, implement; career development objectives. The experiences can' be used 
directly, or can be used asi examples by teachers and counselors who want to 
develop learning experiences for the learners* in their schools. 

Part III of the curriculum guid£ contains background information on 
the development of the>guide. ♦ 

The Appendix contains a list of sources for obtaining hardware and 
software to use witW^the learning tasks, a glossary of terms, a bibliogra- 
phy, and a subject index. . ~ , * 



* f. Directions fer Users * x 

This curriculum guide is intended "to help teachers and 1 counselor p 
provide -learning experiences which will aid learners in becoming fiflly 
functioning persons capable of realizing career' development. ^ The leari>r 
ing experiences included in this guide can be incorporate^ into existing 
classes and gtfidajace activities^ and 'can sery£ as examples to help iru de- 
veloping "new objectives and learning tasks to meet the needs of all learn- 
ers in Hawaii schools. ^ 



The user will be^ble> to get the most benefit from the j>uide by read- 
ing Part I to ^ain an Orientation to the total career .development continu- 
um concept and to establish a frame of 'reference for relating a particular 
' guide .-t'e.'the others in the continuum, o \ 

s Part II of the guide has, beemdesigned to implement the idea of/a ca- 
reer development continuum' by th^ use of a common set of four major feoals 
and^their subgoals . To insure articulation across grade levels, the same 
goals and subgoals are repeated in each of the cur-ti^ulum guides. ,Each 
subgoal is* accompanied by one or more relaCect learner objectives . ' Each 
learner objective, in turn, Is accompanied by several,, learning experiertces 
The objectives and learning, experiences implementing a particular subgoal 
'at^orne level are related to objectives and experiences for the same sub- u 
£oal ,at other grade levels. In early levels, activities stress awareness; 
in middle grades,* emphasis is on exploration; and in upper grades, the 
emphasis on exploration, continues with additional stress on preparation. 

Each leafoiing experience describes the steps involved, lists the 
software/hardware needed to carry out the activity, suggests classes in 
which it may be used, and suggests an evaluation technique. Each learning 
Experience is also identified ; by a code symbol to indicate whether it is 
primarily, related to awareness <4A) , exploration (E) , or preparation 
(P) . For further ease of use th6 learning experiences have been grouped 
by major goal and have been color coded. The four'major goals are: 

f 

Goal 1: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization 
through self-understanding and decision-making, (Colpr 
coded LAVENDER) 

Goal 2: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient 
as producer and consumer of goods and services, (Color- 
coded ORANGE) 

J Goal 3: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining 
healthy social relationships, (Color coded PINK) 

Goal $: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibi- 
lities at work and in the Community, (Color coded GREEN) 

- \ , - 

. , The Appendix of tjie guide includes complete citations- for all recom- 
mended, hardware/software, as well as listing additional sources of career 
education materials. Also located in the Appendix section is. a cross in- 
dex which groups learning'experiences by curriculum subject. 



The objectives, the learning experiences, and the evaluation methods 
presented in these guides ate intended to' serve as examples. It is anti- 
cipated that teachers and counselors will adapt the activities in the % 
guides and will develop additional learning objectives and experiences 
to meet 'the. needs of the learners with whom -they are working.^ 



CHAPTER II* 
RATIONALE 



( This chapter sets forth th^ frame of reference within which the set • 
of career "development curriculum guides was developed. The development 
of ths guides was organized to provide flexibility in expanding and im- 
proving instruction and guidance in Hawaii. ^The* guides are intended to^ 
provide suggestions for and stimulation to development of programs and 
professional growth of teachers, counselors, and administrators. The 
guides are designed to articulate elementary, secondary, and post-second-' 
ary programs and integrate academic education, vocational education, and 
guidance. • ■*£ 

The four curriculum guides implement a set of assumptions* about 
learners, the nature of 'career development, interventions for achieving 
career development, and the nature of the environment. These assump- 
tions combine to establish a rationale underlying the development of the 
curriculum guides . • y * 



Assumptions about learners,^* 

— ^- — ^ 

Each individual must reach a levfel of self-understanding and must 
develop attitudes, knowledge, and skills necessary for engaging in goal- 
directed behaviors which are vocationally and avocationally prq^fctive . 
and personally satisfying. The individual needs to know about occupa- 
tions, and must have competency in specific tasks, but this is not suffi- 
cient?. He/she also must know the ways in which tasks combine in occupa- 
tions, and must understand the relationships among occupational elements 
in job clusters .(Venn, .1964) , The person must know about available 
opportunities and be- able to relate knowledge of self to the occupational 4± 
demands in choosing from among available courses of action,. Each indi- 
vidual must understand his/her capacities for development at an early 
age, so aspirations and s d-ecisions canA>e realistic. The movement from 
a rural, agrarian to an urban, industrialized society has resulted in a r 
highly specialized, technologically-based economy with a highly mobile 
population and a changing work-leisure structure. The work ethic, which , 
placed pride in craftsmanship and individual^ achievement, hag* been chal- 
lenged. It is becoming more difficult to find identity in an occupation. 
Most people must anticipate a series of job Ahanges during the course of 
their working years. Many occupations will become obsolete and new ones 
.will be born. - . Nearty -half the student^ we see in high school will 

have unstable or multiple, trial careers (Super, JL964, p. 3), 11 The move- 
ment away from argr.ari'an-tfased economy which typifies the nation is pro- 
nounced in the state of Hawaii. The need is great for preparing the 
children and youth of Hawaii for coping with a world of work and leisure 
in a state of rapid change. 



The Hawaii career development continuum implements *£he (| £&1 lowing ^ 
assumptions about learners: , 

1. Every individual should have the ppportunity to develop to th^ 
maximum his/her capacity for considered risk-taking. „ 

2. Every individual should have the opportunity to clarify and , 
refine knowledge about self and personal aspirations through 
planned assessment and evaluation. w 

3. Every individual should have the opportunity to gain a clear 
* understanding of careers, to have an opportunity to explore 

career options', and to be prepared for career * implementatic^. 

4. Every individual should have the opportunity for participation 
in'various skill activities as a*prelude to decisions concerning 
specific skill areas and eventual development of entry-level 
skills. - ' 

5. Every individual should have the opportunity for learning the 
process of job entry and advancement, including pastery of 
skills of job seeking and career placement. 

6. Every individual should 'have the opportunity toi develop a clear 
understanding of the relationship of the educational process 

^ and career ^development! 



7. Every individual should *have, the. opportunity for healthy and 
• fulfilling career development. 

Assumptions about, the nature of career development . 

The essence of career development is the person. Career development 
is person-oriettted. Career development is an ongoing process of indivi- 
dual development, continuing from infancy through maturity. This develop- 
mental ^tocess takes place through *a systematic sequence of experiences 
and depisions of the individual in an environment. These experiences 
and decisions contribute to the formulation of positive self -identity 
and achievement 9f vocational and^ avocational maturity. Self-concept is 
a key construct in career development. "Individual values have been 
treated as the major synthesizing force in self-concept and the majorA 
dynamic force in decision-making (Katz, 1966. p.«3). u Career development 
.is concerned with all the factors which contribute to or militate against 
acquisition of values, attitudes, knowledge, and skills and their imple- 
mentation in meaningful and productive occupational and avocationaj. roles. 
Career development is concerned with self, civic, social, and economic 
facets of the -whole person. 

The career development cogfdbnuum implements the following assumptions, 
about the nature of career development: \ / 



1. 



Career 'development is a process of individual growth toward voca* 
tional maturity and self-identity , realized through a systematic 
sequence qf work experiences and* implemented in occupational 



roles and the self -concept . 



Career development is an ongoing process extending from. infancy 
through maturity, concerned with all^f actors and conditions which 
contribute to or militate against acquisition of values, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills and ^heir implementation in meaning- 
ful and p^pductive occupational i;61es. 




Career development of the indiviauSl is cyclical in nature, and 
is subject to interventi9n to § cprrect or facilitate development 
of self and achievement of career identity. 



Career develop^bnt is implemented through career awareness, 
career exploration and 'goal-setting, pre-service preparation, 
placement, and follow-up . , 

5. Career development is concerned with self, civic, sociai, and ^ 
, * economic development of each person over a lifelong .continuum 
in relation to the total spectrum of the work world. 

Assumptions about effective interventions to ^achieve career development . 

Jiealtiiy career ' development do^s not happerv by chance. There must fee 
a systematic. approach to articulation and integration of planned experi- 
ences from kindergarten through adult education to foster and enhance 
career development . The interventions to facilitate career development 
of each individual must, be implemented in plan/ed experiences to bring 
abou^the cognitive,- affective, and psychomotor changes, needed to realize 
self-iden|tf.ty "and vocational maturity. There must be a concerted effort 
involving academic education, Vocational 6ducafion, guidance, and work 
experience . , ^ 

An effective intervention to achieve career development of the indi- 
vidual must include the efforts and inputs of le~a£nerp, school personnel, 
parents, community leaders,* labor and industry, representatives, and busi- 
nessmen. The experiences to facilitate career devi&opmetit must include 
planned opportunities for learning and practicing decision-making and 
value clarification. The intervention must provide an opportunity to 
articulate facets of particular jobs or careers and to expand this knowl-* 
edge to other facets of careers. An effective career development inter- 
vention must provide an opportunity for growth of an internalized value 
system to help each individual move to self -fulfillment through apprecia- 
tion of his/her own career role. 

An (effective program to facilitate -career development musf be part 
of a total curriculum, involving school, home, and community, ^Jtnd must , 
be totally articulated and integrated laterally across school and commu- 
nity, pnd vertically from pre- school through adulthood. The content and 
nature) of learning experiences mua£ be focused on careers,, wit^^rograms 
structured around career opportunities, occupational information^ work 



attitudes and values, job entry skills , and higher level* technical "skills . 
An Effective career development intervention must provj.de £or a guidance 
component which assists individuals to make sound life-decisions > .helps 
them prepare for work roles ' implementing their career* choices, and *pre- 
pares them' for relating self-development experiences* to career dev£l£>p^ 
•ment. .Career development of thfe individual is achieved through provision 
oi: an integrated instruction-guidance program geared, to a sequence'of 
developmental task? (Havighurst, 1953)-. . „ 

A career development continuum* rau^t ifoplera'emt the same ma jot goals 
or themes at every growth level. Administration, instruction, and gui- 
dance must be linked in a concerted effort to provide the kinds of inter- 
vention needed to realize career development. Effort tous^ be made a't 
every level of the educational process, from kindergarten through adult 
education, to implement a continuum of systematically related experiences 
designed to help each individual realize his/her full potential 'foiT'ca- 
reer development. The .resources of the State of Hawaii must be brought 
to bear on the problem of providing a totally integrated arid articulated 
prjograra, of career development experiences for the children -and youth 4 of 
the state. Government, education,^ labor, inc^stry,* and community groups ^ 
must vtork together to implement a planned program to prepare the children 
and youth of the state fo'r facing the challenges of a rapidly changing 
'society. c , 

The career development continuum implements the following assumptions 
about effective, career development interventions: 
# ■ • 

1. Career "development* interventions must focus on interaction of 
academic education, vocational education, guidance, and work 
experience. 

*2 % Career development interventions should include the efforts and 
ijiputs of learner, school personnel, parents, community, labor, 
industry, and business. 

3. Career development interventions must provide opportunities for 
experiences in leartfin^ 'and practicing decision-making. 

* 

4. Career development comprehensive programs to develop self, civic, 
social, and economic capabilities must provide career develop- 
ment activities according to the individual's developmental 
level and needs, 

V. 

5. Career development programs of activities must provide each 

learfter the opportunity. to clarify and refine knowledge about 

self and ^pirations for future through a planned 'process of 

self-assessment and evaluation. 
- ' ' t 

6. Career 5evelopraent programs of activities must articulate facets 
oi particular jobs or careers ancf expand tfris knowledge to other 
facets ot careers. 




7. 4 Career development programs must* provide for discussion £nd 

growth of an internalized value system which helps each person 
! ' move toward self- fulfillment. 

8. Career development^interventions must provide for 'pattic ipat ion 
in various skill activities as, a prelude to decisions'' concern- 
ing specific skill areas and eventual development of/entry 
level skills, 

• * *» 

9. .Career development programs must provide assistance to the 

individual in learning the process necessary for job entry and 
advancement and in developing the skills of job seeking and ca-^^> A 
reer placement. 

* • «> 

10. " Career development, interventions must provide individualization 

of learning experiences and participation in group learning and 
guidance activities . 

11. Career development interventions must provide a systematic ap- / 
proach implemented jointly by school and community, with person- 
nel from the world of work participating with educational and 
guidance personnel to design, implement, and evaluate, the experi- 
ences supporting career development. 

12. Career development interventipfts must be part of the total cur- 
riculum and must be totally articulated and integrated, laterally 
across school and community", and vertically from pre-school 
through adulthood, 

13. Career development interventions must be implemented in learning 
experiences and activities focusdd on careejrs--elementary and 
secondary programs structured around career opportunities, occu- 
pational information, attitude development; high school programs 
around career exploration and job entry skills; and community 
colleges around technical skills, 

14. Career development guidance interventions must assist individuals 
to make sound life-decisions, help them prepare for work roles 
implementing their career choices, and prepare them for relating 
self-developmental experiences to reality. . 4 , 

I ' 

15. Career development interventions must be organised around a 
functional priority of life roles, with career-identity and self- 
identity providing the central focus, 

16. Career development interventions must be based on a developmental 
concept, which provides for integrated instruction and guidance 
geared to a sequence of developmental tasks (Hdvighurst, 1953), 
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General assumptions °about the environment . 

A , numb ex of ^asic* premises about the ^environment underlie the con- 
ceptual model of'career development which establishes the frame of ref- 
erence ,for t , the career development curriculum guides. The following 
assumptions, which reflect the rapid sccial and economic change charac- 
terizing post World War II society, the existing social and institutional 
arrangements; and some of the more critical problems and issues that 
confront society in general and Hawaii in particular are: 



Rapid technological and social change will continue making it 
necessary to prepare youth and adults to use technology for the 
benefit of the individual and society. ; 

Preparation for work is a major objective of education. 



3. Vocational education and academic education must be fused and 
integrated. 

4. Children and youth must be able to relate to the adult world' of 
work, e.quipped to assume civic responsibility, capable of per- 
sonal usefulness and satisfaction, and able to establish and 
maintain social relationships. 

5. Effective education must provide for intensive guidance and 
ccTunseli^g. 

6. Contiwtftm^ articulation of education must be provided from 
kindergarten through grade llZ and into post secondary education 
and training. 

»7. Vocational-technical education, academic discipline, and guidance 
and. counseling must be fused and integrated. 



The rationale underlying the Hawaii Career Development Continuum 
assumes the njeed^for systematic planning and continuing evaluation of 
the career of each individual. It assumes that healthy career develop- 
ment does not happen by chance. Zaccaria (1969) documents the assumption 
that skills and knowledge are a£t spontaneous occurrences. They must be 
developed in systematic waysy^ The accomplishment of healthy career de- 
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velopment for the individual calls for a long-term, continuing interven- 
tion. — ^ 

There must be continuing assessment of the individual potential so 
career growth and advancement c£n be facilitated. The assessment must 
begin early in life, E4ch person must understand capacities for develop- J 
ment at an early age, s<^ aspirations and decisions can be realistic from / 
the start. The interventions to facilitate healthy career development of/ 
each individual must be implemented in planned experiences which will j 
result in .individuals being 'prepared for personally satisfying £nd socially 
constructive occupational ( \roles, as well as achieving self-realization,, 
implementing civic responsibilities, and maintaining healthy social re- % 
lationships, ' 



CHAPTER III 

CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM 



This chapter presents the conceptual .model of tfie Career Development 
Continuum, which undergirded design of the curriculum. The development 
of the career development conceptual model was accomplished as a prerequi 
Site to the design of curriculum guides to articulate career development 
learning experiences from Kindergarten through Grade 14. The conceptual 
model was developed to establish a framework for integrating career 
development learning experiences into the existing academic, vocational, 
and guidance curricula. The model is based on two assumptions: (1)* that 
education must be relevant to the needs of the learners and conditions 
of the social and economic settings; and (2) 'that the delivery of educa- 
tion must be organized and implemented to optimize individual wel l-.^eing* 
and social welfare. The conceptual model implements two major premises: 

. . . the potential for career development is realized by providing 
experiences to assist the individual to .become a fully func- 
tioning person 

... the potential for individual career development is realized by 
arranging a sequence of tasks and concepts to facilitate indi- 
vidual progress from one developmental level to another. 

The conceptual model' encompasses three major components: (1) areas 
of growth which must be developed for the individual to achieve career 
development; 02) sequence of experiences which must be implemented by the 
individual in the course of career development; and (35 components of the 
environment in which decisions and experiences must be implemented to ac- 
complish a totally integrated system for achieving career development. 

The areas of individual grower are expressed as the four major goals 
of career development. The goals are implemented in experiences % of the 
individual interacting with the environment to achieve self and career 
identity. The sequence of objectives to be achieved is from awareness 
to exploration and preparation. The model illustrated ,in Figure 1 * 
elucidates this conceptualization of a career development continuum. 

Inspection of Figure 1 reveals that the individual achieves career 
and self-identity, becoming a fully functioning person, through a series* 
of * decisions and experiences in the school, community, home, and work/ 
leisure settings. This is accomplished as he/she grows and develops in 
four areas: self-realization, economic efficiency, social relationships, 
and civic resppnsibility . Growth and development are realized as the 
individual progresses through a sequence of experiences ranging from 
awareness to exploration and skill preparation until he/she becomes a 
fully functioning person. The interrelationships among the three basic 
components of the conceptual model ar^^hown in Figure 1. This figure 
idefitifie\ three basic components Essential for achievement of career 
development: ^ * 
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Fig. 1 Conceptual model of career development 
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Areas of individual career development 

Career development is seen as the continuing growth, of an individual 
toward complete self and career fulfillment, achieved through a sequence 
of interaction^ atid decisions in the school, home, community, and work/ . 
leisure environments', Career development is the ^process of growth and 
development of the individual into the ful 1* realization o£ potential as * 
a person with self and career identity. The individual becomes a fully 
functioning person through achievement- of four goals:. 

(. . . achieving self -realisation through the development of comrauni- 
V cation and computation skills, personal values, goal-setting, 
and decision-making capabilities , * 4 

. . . becoming Economically efficient as* producer and consumer of 
goods and services 

* * . " » 

. . . being. ablfe to establish and maintain healthy social relation- 
ships at home, on the job, • in the family, in the community 

. , . being able to carry out civic responsibilities at work and in 
the community. 

Sequence of career development * 

1 * 9 * * * 

" The individual grows and develops into a fully. functioning. person as 
he/ahe progresses through a sequence of awareness, exploration, i and p'rep-* 
aration.and skill development in, relation to the four areas of individual 
.growth and development. The , individual , must first become aware of self • 
and the envi^ohment ; then tnust explore career opportunities and. develop 
goal-setting capabilities; prepare for job entry; achieve technological 
competencies, and learn the skills of job placement.^ These career 'devel- 
opraent dimension^ are related sequentially, with career and self-awareness 

• 13 - ■ ' . . 



being pferequisite to career exploration, which, in turn, precedes prep- 
aration and placement, , Awareness of self and career is'achieved as the" 
individual acquires. an understanding of self and the lifestyles . related 
to different kinds 'of careers. Exploration of careers is accomplished * 
through hands-on or simulation experiences as the individual develops , 
the knowledge, attitudes, interest? j and abilities required for different 
kinds of occupations, develops the capabilities of goal-setting, under- 
stands risk-taking, and *value structuring, and acquires the skills of 
decision-making.' Preparation involves the development of entry level- J 4 
job^ skills and capability of planning for continuing career development. 
"Placement involves learning the job-seekitig techniques necessary for * 

placement and 'upgrading. *r ^ 

*■ • • . 

* \ * 

. The car&w; development continuum is Seen as~a lifelortg process in 
jrtiich >each individual achieves potential as a fully "functioning 

person. This is accomplished tKrojSjgh a systematic sequence of experiences 
^nd decisions resulting in the individual becoming a, person capable of 
being economically efficient, able to be civically responsible, capable 
of achieving self-realizatibn, and capable of establishing and maintaining 
healthy social relationships. . " . „ 

The continuum is realized through a sequence of career deyelopment 
.experiences aimed £t achieving the four goals, extending -from K through 
Grade 14, .involving awareness, exploration,, preparation, and placement.* 
»This continuum is shown in Figure- 2. y 

Tl » t 

Examination of figure 2 shows that the dimensions of awareness, explo- 
ration, preparation and placement are incorporated in learning experiences, 
from Kindergarten through Grade 14. The emphasis on awareness*, exploration 
preparation, t or placement is not constant, but chatlgea, depending on the 
grade level, growth of the individual, and the ,social ^situation. In gen- 
eral^ the emphasis in Kindergarten through Grade 6 is developing career 
and self -awareness . From Grade 7 to Grade* 9 emphasis is. on career 
exploration and goal-setting, but awareness and preparation can be in- 
cluded. From Grade 10 to Grade ^4, the emphasis is on preparation and 
placement, but awareness' and exploration are included also. The conceptual 
model subsumes' the need to provide interventions to develop, improve, and, 
increase career and self -awareness ( over the entire lifespan of the indi- 
vidual. The assumption is made that the' individual nfever readies the stag$ 
in life when there "no. longer is the potential for increasing or* sharpening 
awareness of Self and career. The time of greatest potential fo^ develop- 
ing /waxleness, hoWevejr, is in the 'elementary grades, when the individual" 
is concerned primarily with the developmental tasks of middle childhood: 

learning physical skills needed for ordinary games 

building wholesome attitudes toward oneself 

learning to get along with peers 

^earning an appropriate social role * • .» 



developing fundamental skills in reading, ^p^ting an<J, calculation 

developing concepts needed for achieving personal independence 

developing conscience, morality, and §cale of values^ ; 

developing attitudes to social groups and situations/ » 

It is assumed that to some dflfere6 the goals of caireer development 
are realized through darker exploration over the entir^ life span of an 
individual. It is held that even in middle childhood 'when the individual 
is concerned primarily with tasks related to development of concepts and 
skills for everyday giving — communication, computation, interpersonal "re-; 
lationships — there is some opportunity for career exploratida*' end seme 
initial experienced relating to goal-setting. The major emplia^is, however, 
on career exploration and goal-setting is at the middle school grades, 
when the individual is concerned with the developmental tasks of preado- 
lescence: 

achieving new and more mature relations with| peers of both sexes 
, achieving a soci'jti. role 
accepting one's physique and using body effectively 
&chievir}g emotional* independence of parents kad other adults 



achieving assurance of economic independence'!/ 



It is assumed that to some degree there is a potential for develop-.- 
ipent of skill proficiencies starting at an early £ge and continuing 
through the mature years. The greatest emphasis, however on prepar&tiQn 
for job or further education" is in adolescence and early adulthood* .The * 
line between career exploration and preparation is much less definite 
than that which marks 'the transition from awareness to exploration. ^Fhe 
needs of the individual and the social* situation exert more influence at 
this end of the continUum than at the beginning. For the individuals who 
will go directly % from secondary school into the world of work, preparation 
must begin earlier than for those who will continue schooling in college \ 
or technical school. The emphasis on preparation and placement ^ comes at 
the time when individuals are concerned with developmental tasks of ado- 
lescence and early adulthood: 

selecting, and preparing for an occupation 

' prepariag for marriage and family . * * 

developing' intellectual skills and concepts f^r civic competence 
desiring and" achieving socially responsible behavior 

. acquiring a set- 6f values and 'an ethical system 

* * 

selecting a mate > ft 

• I • ■ 18, * ' " ." 



learning jto live vith a^marriage partner' 
* starting a, family' * 
v rearing children 
managing a home 

. getting started* in an occupation 
t v aking on civic, responsibilities 
finding a congenial social group. { 

Career development is accomplished over a Iff e^o^g^ continuum as the 
individual realizes his/her potential and achieves career identity through 
development of .knowledge , skills, and attitudes to^ implement self-reali- 
zation, economic efficiency, social relationships, /and civic responsi- 
bilities. \ - *, 

Experiences implementing career development * 

„ Career development of the person is realized^ through interaction of 
the individual with four aspects of the environment: school, home, work/ 
leisure, and community* ' *■..,"■, * ' 



Cqpeiv development $s a lifelong process ''through which the 
individual realizes his/her potential and achieves, self and 
career .identity* Tfiys ^is accomplished through a systematic 
sequence of planned -Onterverttj,Qns % to reinforce the sequence of 
development along the continuum of awareness^ exploration^ and 
preparation. - « 



The four, dimensions 'of the environnient in whicfn^xpetiences and 
decisions are' implemented to reinforce career developmeat are: 

0 * s . school, where the individual is afforded the opportunity to 

participate in purposefully created ajid contrived experiences 
to bring about changes in behavior A 

♦ ♦ .'home, vhere the individual is afforded the opportunity to 'inter 
' / act with, members of a family and to maintain a- way of life 

*/ • ♦ work/leisyre, where the individual is afforded the opportunity 
* to, perform labor hs a means of "earning a living or engage in 
activities for the sake of personal fulfillment and enjoyment 



• ♦ • 



community, where 'the person is afforded the opportunity to "in- 
ternet with othe| individuals who sTiaire folkways, mores, • 
.taboos, rfcles, arid laws* >" 

' .• ' M . 
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Through The experiences provided in school, home, work/leisure, and 
community, the individual grows into a person. The individual achieves 
self-realization, is capable of maintaining economic efficiency, can 
execute civic responsibilities, and~can establish^, and maintain healthy 
social relationships. The school, working in consort with the home, 
copnnmnity, and work/ leisure world, plays a key role in f acilfcfcating 
healthy career development. " - - 

Implementing the conceptual model in a delivery system *.». rs 

The deliv££^of career devSlopment is accomplished through planned 
interventions which are provided through* the interfacing of instruction, 
administration and guidance. Formative. and summative evaluation is main- 
tained \as an integral part of the delivery system to provide Quality con- 
trol and accpuntability . Vocational* education, academic education, and 
guidance are interrelated in the common pursuit of career development of 
the individual. The basic, philosophy of career development expostulates 
that: 

1. career development is a lifelong continuum 

*» 

2. 'career development follows a systematic sequence of awareness, 

exploration, preparation and placement 

3. career development of the individual is accomplished as the indi- 
vidual achieves self, jcivic, social, and economic development 
and growth 

4. career development is achieved through experiences and decisions 
which facilitate the growth and development of the individual. 

These assumptions combine to define a conceptual model which, when 
implemented in the school setting, will result in an integrated 'and arti- 
culated program of instruction and guidance, Kindergarten through Grade 
14. This program is designed to develop self-realization, social rela- 
tionship skills, civic responsibility capability, and economic efficiency 
capabilities of ever^ child in Hawaii. 

The career development continuum is conceptualized as an integral 
part of the total educational system in Hawaii. Delivery of the. career 
development curriculum to learner^ in Hawaii's schools requires joint 
and collaborative efforts of instructional, guidance, and administrative 
personnel . - ' * 

Administrators can contribute to the delivery o£ career development 
to Hawaii's schools by: „ ' 



1. scheduling to allow for career ^development 



offering in-service and pre-service training to prepare teachers 
and counselors 
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3. budgeting to allow for materials and equipment acquisition/, re- 
pair, and maintenance 

4. providing facilities , * 

5. maintaining a climate which^supports career development concepts 

6. coordinating with community agencies and groups. 

Counselors can contribute to delivery of career development in 
Hawaii's schools by: 

1. working' with teachers to create a career development center 

'2. providing job placement and follow-up 'assistance to learners 

3. cooperating i*n the planning and organizing of school-community 
programs 

4. developing learner objectives^ learning experiences, and evalua- 
tion methods * 4 

5. integrating learning experiences into guidance activities,. 

6.. reinforcing career development objectives and subgoals in group 
and individual counseling. . — 

Teachers can contribute to delivery of career development in Hawaii's 
schools by: ^ 

1\ designing learner, objectives , experiences^/ ajid evaluation methods 
^Tto achieve career development goals 

2. introducing into the different subject Sreas experiences which 
will assist learners tola^hieve a healthy career identity and 
self-concept 

3. allowing for individual /differences by selecting objectives and 
tasks appropriate' for the individual learner or group of learners 

* L " \ 

4,. using objectives and / ^a£ks fronAlevels' in the career continuum 
to meet the needs of individual learners ^ , 

5. .providing feedback to &uide revision and modification in t the 

* . " curriculum guides, , ' v 

^ , * ■* 

.A 'model for a delivery system of career development is shown in ^ 
Figure 3 . xl • , * . $ 
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Figure 3 presents a mcMel T for the organizational structure to de- 
ver a career development, continuum in Hawaii, When the delivery system 
is implemented in the school getting, an integrated and articulated pro- 
gram of instruction and guidance K through Grade 14, isj achieved 1 . 

Staff development, material\development, community participants, data 
collection, information processing, and curriculum development are inte- 
gral parts of the total system fory delivering .career development* 



The essence of career developmerbt- is the person. Career devel- 
opment is person-eri$nted+ Career development is an ongoing 
process of individual develapmer^X continuing from infancy . 
through maturity. This developmental process takes place 
through a systematic sequence of experiences and decisions of 
the individual in an 'environment* These experiences and deci- 
sions contribute to the formulation of. a positive 8$lf-identity 
and realization of vocational and avoa(ztional maturity. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GOALS, SUBGOALS , AND OBJECTIVES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



This chapter describes-- the development, of goals, subgoals, and ob- 
jectives of career development, and presents the model for achieving a 
continuum through the process of relating goals, subgoarls, and objectives 
across levels. 

. T 

4 

- A. goal statement is a collection of words or symbols describing a 
general intent or desired outcome. A goal ijs a broadly defined intended' 
outcome, such as "achieving self-fulfillments 11 A goal sets the direction 
and indicates the general .natures of the desired outcome, but does' not 
specify the characteristics of the expected outcome. Goals reflect a 
philosophical frame of reference and are characterized by broadness in 
intent and scope. A goal is k statement/ of .general purpose. Goals are , * 
somewhat idealistic, but should not be Sfo far removed from reality as to 
*be meaningless ,\ '* / • 

i 

A subgoal is a component of a goal* Each goal is made up of two or 
more parts. Subgoals describe in general terms the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, which must be achieved in order for the goal to be reached. 
SulJgoals are expressed in genenal terms to describe what -the person will 
understand, the skills that will be developed, or the nature of the atti- 
tudes /or values to be acquired in order for the goal to pe realized. 
Qoals tend to describe the total person or group o£ persons; subgoals 
refer to the psychomotor, affective, or cognitive dimensions of an indi- 
vidual or particular group of individuals; 

Behavioral objectives are collections of words describing^&pfecif ic, 
pertinent, attainable, measurable, arid observable behaviors that will 
result ftom planned interventions. - Behavioral objectives are written in 
terms which can be evaluated, ' and specify the criteria of effectiveness. 
A behavioral objective must: 

. . . identify arid name the desired behavior 

. . describe the conditions under which the behavior will take 
place 

. , . specify limitations or constraints 

. . . specify acceptable levels of performance. 

The conceptual model prescribes the goals for career development. 
There ate four goals which must be achieved for an individual to become 
a fully functioning person: 

. .' becoming capable of achieving self-realization 
. . . becoming capable of maintaining economic efficiency as a pro- 
ducer and -consumer 
. . . becoming capable of establishing and maintaining healthy social 
relationships 

. . . b.ecoming capable of executing civic responsibilities . • < 
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The goal of self-realization is the development of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes oXj values to make an individual the person he/she is capable 
of becoming, with a heightened self-awareness, a realistic self-concept, 
a positive self-image, a realistic value system, and decision-making capa- 
bility. Achievement of self-realization involves development* of communi- 
cation and computational skills, acquisition of basic knowledge about 
health, and generation of feelings of self commensurate with potential 
abilities. Self-realization involves mastery of basic skills in reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and mathematics. 

The goal of economic efficiency is the development of knowledge, 
'skills: attitudes or values to make an individual a person capable .of 
managing home and family affairs and supporting self and dependents at 
a living standard above the poverty level in a manner contributing to 
individual well-being and social welfare. Achievement, of, economic effi- 
ciency involves developing the skills required to be an effective produc- 
er and consumer of services and "goods, and 'the capability of benefiting 
fr<?m avocational pursuits. This goal subsumes the development' of knowl- 
£d|j$, skills, and attitudes required for getting and Maintaining gainful 
employment and- the management of income for the -welfare of the person 
3&d dependents. It also involves productive management of time devoted 
£o avocational interests. 

The goal of civic responsibility is the development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or values to make the individual a person capable of 
contributing in an organized, lawful way to the welfare of the group. 
Civic responsibility means achieving an awareness of and participation 
in neighborhood and local conmunity issues and affairs, awareness of po- 
litical issues and laws of the land at local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels, and respect for the rights and property of others in 
school, community, home, and work-leisure settin^s^**""^ 

The goal of social relationships is the development of knowledge, ^ 
skills, attitudes or values to make an individual a person capable of 
coping with social situations and relating to other human beings in 
terms of realities, expectations, and standards of society. The goal 
subsumes the development ofTnterpersonal and interrelationship skills 
needed to function effectively in the home, conmunity, school, and work- 
leisure settings. 

For each of the goals, a £et of subgoals has been, defined. The major 
go^ls and subgoals are shown in Table^ 1. -~ 
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Grade 4 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying 'out civic responsibilities 
and rewards in,«work and leisure. 

SUBGOAL 4: Develop understanding of relationship between .responsibilities 
and rewards in work and leisure. > . 

Learner Objective 1: Learner will be able to list or describe rewards 

other than money which are 'related to working, 

Learning Experiences - ^ ^ j 
L EARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) E 

"1. Have learners interview their parents or a frie'nd to find out what 
' kinds of things about their jobs satisfy thera*pther than money. The 
learners should share their findings with the class. The class > 
should -compare and contrast the' results. 
• » 

2. If possible", invite workers from the community into fche^cla&sroom to 
discuss with the learners the non-monetary , benefits they receive from 

'C the jobs '(leisure time, job satisfaction, prestige, etc.). After 
each sp.eaker, have learners 4iscuss the rewards. 

3. Have each learner orally list t^dn-monetary rewards received from work- 
ing. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B ; . (Language Arts) A 
^blackboard, paper, pens) 

1. Have learners write short sentences describing the \ ncm -monetary : re- 
^ .wards they receive for tasks performed at > school and at home . Have 

learners share their compositions-^Im Jjfee class. 1 1 

2. List the non-monetary rewards giveirbn, blackboard. i( . 

# 3. Read a biography of a person to the learners. At .the' end of the read- 
ing aid learners in making inferences about^ the kinds of non-monetary 
rewards the person "received. * . . . 

4 

\ \ 

Evaluation - ' 

^Teacher-made test. Each learner will list ^three rewatds other t$an money, 
received from working.. 




• ' . . , Grade 4 

vGQAl; Developing capabilities for, carrying out civic responsibilities 
at WQxk and in the community. • s 

? 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop capabilities £or making effective use of resources 
and understand .relation of environment to work. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to"* list or describe the 

relationship of the environraenfcTfco a ^particular 
job. '* • 



Learning Experiences 
N LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A i. * * 

1. Invite workers into th$ classroom to discuss with the class how their 
jobs are dependen't upon or related to the environment (farmers soil 
and weather; factory workers - fuel and water; service station workers 
-^gas and pilj jet pilot - weather; fireman - water; etc.).' * 

?. Have the learners compare and contrast the job and envirpnment a ^re- 
lationship. 0 * t * \ y 

i3. .Have learners, interview x>r write -letters to 'workers to find out the 

relationships between their jobs and tlie environment. Have class * 
divide into pairs, and select a worker they are interested ln^ t Be- 
fore interviewing or letter writing takps pl^ce, discuss with^class 
the questions to ask and have learners copy them. Give assistance as 
needed. ^The dlass should share their findings for discussion. 



LEARNING .EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts, Art) - 
* ! " ( *~ 

(stamps, envelopes, paper, pens, drawing paper, paint)^ 

1. Have blass divide into groups of four or five learners each. Have 

' >each group write a ^letter to a local industry requesting information 
concerning the relationship between work and the environment and the 
types of workers it has. » . - 

c * «- , 

2. Discuss with cla&s typ.e of letter to w:jite„. Aid each group as needed 
in writing its letter. ' . . 



3. Have $ach grdup illustrate the relationship of the environment and 
* the occupation. \ 

4. Have 'learners share results with other groups. 



c 



Evaluation ^ 



Orsl qu&s. Each "learner trill name on^ job found in Hawaii and tell 
way in- whiiftf the environment of£ Hawaii af'fects the job. ^ 



\ 



\ 



\ ' Grade 4 % 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying, out civic responsibilities 
"at work and in the community. 

SUBGOAL 6: Pevelpp ability to participate in various kinds of civic 
groups. ' 



Learner Objective 1: 




Each learner will be able to describe ways in 
which his/her participation in a *group contributed 
to &is/her understanding of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 



Learning Experiences 
NING EXPERIENCE A : (Spcifcl Studies) ^ 



Following a group activity 
cipation in the group and 
trirfruted to personal and gr 




trhe learners describe their parti- 
ir individual^ participation con- 
'als. 



If possible, video tape the class functioning in various group acti- 
vities. Show the video tape to the class to allow each learner to 
observe his/her participation in the group activity. Following the 
viewing of the- tape, encourage each learner to describe how his/her 
participation in the group contributed to him/her. 

Lead discussion renting participation in classroom activities with 
citizenship^ participation activities and responsibilities. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B:. (Physical Education) A 

1. Have the learners play- several games. After each game, allow time 
for each learner to describe his/her participation and how it contri- 
buted to him/her. 

* ' 

2. Lead discussion relating participation in group activity to responsi- 
bilities of citizens. 



Evaluation 

Teacher-made testi Each learner will name one benefit from participating 
in a group in helping to develop godd citizenship,' " ,/ 
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GRADE 5 



SELF-REALIZATION 



Developing capabilities for achieving 
self-realization through 3e If -under- 
standing and decison-raakihg. 



/ 
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Grade 5 

* - / ' ' * 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 

self.-tiuderstanding 3nd decision-making. 
SUBGOAL 1: AcSq^ire skills of self-appraisal. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learned will be able to describe his/her per- 
formance in each subject matter area. 



Learning Experiences 
. LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) A 
(construction paper, string, stapler) 

1. Encourage learners to read the written remarks on written papers and 
tests returned to them. 

2. Have learners compare written remarks on their papers .for a two-week 
period as a check for improvement. > 

3. Give tim£ during the week for the learner to discuss his/her accom- 
plishments in subject matter areas. Learners may wish to share weak- 
nesses a)& well as strengths with the class. 

,4. Give time during the week for a personal conference with the learner 
to-describe his/her performance in all subject matter areas. 
* 

Have each learner make a took! at of returned papers with remarks 
about his/her progress. 



, LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics) /\ 
(p^per, pencils, pens, rulers) 

1. Have each learner constr.uot a graph and plot his/her grade score to 
indicate progress in mathematics. Make a bar graph for each subject 
for comparison purposes. 

2. 'Discuss with class how to predict their grades in different subject' 
areas based on their graphs. 



^ ft »Evali|at ion 

Self-evaluation, teacher observation. Each learner will predict his/her 
grades. Observe and record learners capability to predicX performance 
with accuracy. \, 

' 103 



Grade 5 ' 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through * 
self -understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 1: Acquire skills of self -appraisal . 

-Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be*able to *list or describe 

\* three personality* variables about himself /herself . 



Learning. Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies)/ ^ . 

(optional films: a) "Me, Myself, and 1, 11 and tl Mann£r£ k Make a Dif- 
ference," available from Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, 
Jamaica, New York 11435; b) ,f Good Day in the Fifth Grade," availa- 
ble from lx>ng Film Slides Service, 7505 Fairmount Avenue, El Cerrito, 
California 94530) n 

1. Develop a discussion centered around the *kin*ds of persons we might be 
at one time or another. Have learners brief ly* describe who they are 
or what kin^ of persons they think they are. 

2. If possible, present.one or more of the filmstrips listed above, .Have 
learners describe themselves in relationship to the filmstrips, 

3. Have # learners, in an oral exercise, give descriptions of themselves. 
They should include their likes, dislikes, interests, strengths, and 
weaknesses. Have the class compare the speaker's description with 
their descriptions of the speaker. 



^LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Languagte Arts) ^ 

(books about ch'ildr-en, for example, a) Who«Cares by P, J, Brown, 
available from McGraw Hill, New York, New York; or b) I Am Better 
Than. You by R^ Lopshire, available 'from Harper and Row Publishing 
Co., New York, New York) 

1. Have learners read books about other 'boys and girls and then compare 
their reading with themselves. 



Allow learners to play the game t'Guess Who. 11 Each learner should 
.write a short paragraph describing themselves without placing their 
name on the paper. Read compositions to the class and^ have them' 
guess who the writer is. Should the class guess incorrectly, writer 
gives his/her name. Then the class should give the writer reasons 
why. they thought the paragraph did ,*not describe him/her accurately. 
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Evaluation 

Teacher-made test, fill-in or self -evaluation rating chart. * Each 
will list three of his/her personality traits. 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 

p 

SUBGOAL 2; Develop awareness and understanding of self. 

Learner Objective* 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe one 

personal strength -and one personal weakness. 

Learning Experiences* 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Physical Education) A 
(paper, pens) 

1. Stimulate, a discussion based on the concept that each person 'has • r 
, personal individual differences, tiuide the discussion to elicit the 

learhers 1 strengths and weaknesses. Proceed, cautiously in attempting 
to have certain learners li'st and describe their weaknesses. 

2. Have learners participate in several .activities to illustrate strengths 
and weaknesses in physical education. 

3. Hold a p*ersonal conference with each learner to 'discuss personal 
strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Have leatners write short compositions describing their strengths and 
weaknesses. If feasible, have learners read their compositions to the 
class. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language "Arts) A 



(difto sheets) ^ 

Give each* learner a dittoed sheet listing personal qualities, 
list could include such factors as: 



The 



a. I am slow to anger 

b. I am considerate of> others 

c. I have a sense of humor 

d. I accept suggestions 

e. I am willing to compromise > 

f. I do my share of work in group activities 

g. I am forgiving and forgetting 

h. I try to overlook the faults of others 
j.. L ani always ready to start an argument 
j. I try not to fight 
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\ 
% 

* \ 

k. I am cool-headed 

1. I try to give constructive criticism 
m. I. look for good in others 

The list should also have two columns with the headings: How I 4Ut^- 
Myself and How I Think Others Rate Me. * 

2. fell learners Vb fill in the two columns using the words VAlways," 
" Some times, 11 and ,f Never. lf Upon completion hav^ learners list three 
of their strengths and weaknesses based on their responses to the \ 
above list. 




V 



I 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name one of his/her strengths and one of 
his/her weaknesses/ 
« 
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Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-undervstanding and decision-making. 7 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop awareness and, understanding of self. 



Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be* able to describe a method of 

strengthening one 1 s weaknesses . 



Learning Experiences ^ 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) A 
__ . „ 

1. Have learners orally lists-weaknesses they or others may have, .fen- 
courage class to offer suggestions which may help to strengthen 

• weaknesses. If class fails to list weaknesses which are evident in 
some learners, list those and discuss ways of strengthening them. 

2. Individually help learners to develop certain sti*ategies to combat 
one of their weaknesses. For example, encourage learner to ifllj^ 
and profit by the comments written on.returped papers or tests. 



Evaluation 



Oral cjui,z, individual conference. Each learner will describe one way 
in which he/she can strengthen one personal weakness. 
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Grade 5 



GOAI^ Developing capabilities' for achieving seiljE-reallzation through^ 
self-understanding and decision-making. $ ' % 

SyBGOAL 2: • Develop awareness and understanding of self. 



Learner Objective 3: Each learrver will be able to list or describe two 

reasons for knowing, one-5-s^eaknesses and strengths. 



Learning Experiences 



LEARNING TASK. A : ' (Language '.Arts) A 
. > # - 

(biographical sketches) . ^ " 

1. Help each learner ih personal conferences to see and understand his/ 
her weaknesses and strengths. Efrcourage' the learner to give reasons 
why it is important for one to t know ^personal strengths and weaknesses 

2» Read biographical sketches of selected individuals to stimulate a 
discussion of tfie reasons why one §hould know one's strengths and 
weaknesses. * Guide the discussion in such a way the learners will 
give reasons' why one should be aware of strengths and weaknesses, 

3. If possible, show the filmstrip, f Vhat Good is School, 11 available- 
from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parjcway, Chi- 
cago, Illin6i$ 60614. , 



Evaluation 



Teacher-made test. Each learner will name two values from knowing one*s 
strengths'^and weaknesses. ^ 
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# v Grade 4 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities^ for* achieving self-realizati.on through, 
self -understanding, and dgcision-making. 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop understanding of decision-iJjfcing process. £ ^ % 

Leatnejc. Objective 1: Eact^ learnfer will be able to describe cfr list the 
„ ' steps* involved in making a decision. %> 

Experiences . , 

\» / * 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE ^H^^^P** Sadies) E. 

1." If possible, invite iriembers of local clubs or organizations to^ come 
into tfie classroom a^id' speak to ti^e class about their methods of 
reaching certain decisions/ After each visit have the learners dis- 
cuss the decision methods. ' 




2. Develpp activities which would allow learners to interact in reaching 
a democratic decision, * Such activities could be centered around a" 
. field trip choice, a class party, or choice of games. 



3. Discuss decision-making steps involved. \ • , 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B: (Language Arts) A 

l/ Have learners, in a class discussion, tell of experiences where they 
'had to^make certain decisions. EncouragS each speaker to give al- 
ternatives and reasons why the final decision was reached. 

2. ireate^a ^hypothetical situation* and give learners c*nly the first ^ 
half of the situation. Have learners take turns in dramatizing the 
completion of the situation. At the end of the activity, have each 
learner discuss reasons for completing the situation as he/she did. 

4 

l * 

3. Discuss the general decision-making procedures and steps involved in 

>► - 

decision-making. 



LEARN ING EXPERIENCE C : (Science) At. - . 

1. Have learners attempt to utilize a sWfentific method while perform- 
ing simple experiments. For example: 
i *" > > 

a. The problem or question is stated* 

b. Possible solutions or answers are suggested.. 
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c. Relate*! data are gathered (reading, interviewing, etc.). 

d. Tentative inferences are made or conclusions are, drawn. 

e. Inferences and conclusions are tested. * * 

2. T5iscuss steps involved in making 'a 1 decision in any subject area. 

1 % 

LEARNING ^EXPERIENCE D : (Health,. Art) 

(magazines, .paint pastQ, construction paper, Scissors) 

1. Have class divide. into small groups. Have each group plan balanced 
meals for one day/ Each group must decide- £s £ group on the meals. 

Z. Have each group illustrate their menu for the 'day. Groups should 
present their pictures to the dlass for discussion, tell* how they 
reached their final decisions and how they ^resolved any differences 
within the group. * 

3. Le,ad class discussion on s^eps Involved in the decision-making pro- 
• cess. 



J 



Evaluation • * ' 

— ■ • ' 4 * 

-\ * ' • ' 

Teacher-made test. * Each learner will list 'the .steps involved ,£n making 
... * y * • * 

a" decision.. fc 




Grade 5 

4 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-makings 

SUBGOAL 4: Acquire skills of cjecision-making , risk-taking, value clari- 
fication, and goal-petting. 

Learner Objective 1: f Each learner will be able to describe sequence of 

career development. 



Learning Experiences % t 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: (Social. Studies, Language Arts) 



(paper, pens) J 



\ 



1. Invite high school seniors who plan to seek jobs immedia 
ing high school to discuss their stages of career develo 
future work goals. Have the class compare and contrast 
stages of career development.^ 




2. Invite a panel of stqdents, consisting of a primary child, a sixth 
grader, a junior high* student, and a high school student,, to the 
class to discuss generally the types of things being studied at 
those levels. Following the activity, help class to* recreate the 

' developmental stages discussed by the panel, 

3. Have learners simulate roles at the various stages of career develop- 
ment (primary, intermediate, junior high, high school, employment or 
college). Have class discuss what might happen to a person should 
he/she not complete all stages and why it is necessary to complete 
them. 

4. Have learners write a short composition describing the steps in the 
movement toward an occupation. The learners shoulcj read their com- 
positions to the class .for discussion. 
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Evaluation 



Teacher-made test, matching or multiple choice. Each learner will iden- 
tify steps in the development of a career. 
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Grade 5' 



GOAL: Devel-oping capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self^understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 4: Acquire-skiLls of . decisionmaking, risk-taking, value clari- 
fication, and goal-se-tting. 

Learner Objective 2\ Each learner /Will be able to list or describe* two 

occupations/in which he/sher is interested. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: (Social Studies, Language Arts) B 

(writing paper, pens) 

1,. IJave learners invite persons employed in occupations ~of interest to 
come into the classroom and discuss their occupations. Learners 
sftpuld write invitations or personally invite the speakers. Learners 
may compose the following for the speakers to discuss: - 

& 

a. What I do. 
. . b. The personal qualifications I ha\fe. 

c. The necessary training I have, 

d. Why my job is important, 

e. What job satisfactions I have, 

2. Have. class write thank you notes to the speakers. Discuss why learn- 
\ ers are or are not interested in the speakers 1 jjobs, 0 
> * 

"LEARNING EXPERIENCE B: -(Social Studies, Language Arts) E 



4 



(reference books , encyclopedias , textbooks) 

Have learners group into eight committees to explore occupations found 
in an assigned region of the country. Have learners read textbooks, 
view filmstrips, Interview people, or write letters to obtain the need- 
ed information. 

Have one learner from each group report findings to the class. Lead 
discussion on which jobs learners are interested in. 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name two occupations in which be/ she is 
interested and describe the duties of workers in these occupations. 
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• Gr,ade 5 

• */ 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 4: Acquire skills of decision-making; risk-taking, value *clari-' 
fication, and goal-setting*. ■ * 

Learner Objective 3: Each learner will be able to list two occupations 

in which he/she has no interest. ^ • 9 , . 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : "(Science, Health) E 

* (textbooks, reference * materials , for example, "Popey^e and Health Ca- 
reers, " available from King Features, 325' East 45th Street, 'New 
York, New York 10017) - 

\ 

1. Have learners determine occupations related to science or.ihealth 
units. "j 

• i 

i i 

2. Once the related occupations have been determined, 'have learners 
list .and describe those occupations Which do not' interest them. 
Encourage them to give reasons why these occupations are uninterest- 
ing to them. . / - * 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Social 'Studies) £ 
(3 x 5 cards, masking tape) 



Write various job titles on 3 x 
each learnfer. "Tell learners th 
asking other learners questions 
no response. They can ask only 
will be given 20 minutes to det 



5 cards. Tape one card on back of 
ey are to guess their occupation by 
which can be answered with a yes ot 
three questions of each learner and 
ermine th^ir job titles. 



/ 



2. After 20 minutes have learners tape their cards on fronjt and form 
groups based on their job ^itle 
ors as: work, outdoors, work wi 

ers should form groups with' a$ little assistance as possible 



is. Groups may be based 
.th machinery, help the p 



n such fact- 
blic Learn- 



3. When groups are formed, discuss reasons why learners dhise to be part 
of the group they are in. Have each learner name two of the job 
titles he/she is not interested in and give' a reason whM. Discuss 
whether learners are interested in any of the other jobsl in^a group 
from which* they selected one they are not interested in. 



9 
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Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name two occupations in which 
interested and giVe a reason for his/her disinterest. 
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i/she is not* 
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f , : * * „ Grande 5 

GOAL: ^ Developing capabilities for achieving *sel£-realization< through 
self -understanding and .decision-making. * 0 * 

• / i . 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop understanding of the relationship between work a^id 
lite style. * , 

Learner Objective, 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe ways 

in which working relates to the way one ;lives. 

i. >. 

Learning Experiences . 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A " 

1- If possible, invite ro!jfe-models of various occupations into the 
classrdro to discuss tHeir„jobs and the effect these jobs have on 
them an^their familie^f. At the conclusion of the visits, the 
learnegfs^ (are to compare and contrast the discussions. Have learners 
make im£0ences concerning how the models' jobs affect their daily 
lives*; ; ft> 

ft M 

2. List v4r£tgus job titles on thevblackboard. ^ Include jobs with a wide 
range rof 'earnings , working hours and working conditions. Have learn- 
* ers rMe^lay the work of each occupation and discuss how a single 

t perscm, alarried couple, and married couple with children can function 
based on the earnings and working hours of the job. Emphasis should 
be placed on how much one can purchase, where one can live, and how 

much*iei.sure time is allowed. 

: v- 

* r ' 

I . \* v • •* 

f 

LEARNING 'EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics) A 

1. Have, leaders assume various job titles and status (single, married, 
married *ith children) * Each learner is given a certain amount of ' 
money &ot~ his/her week's work. Also, each is given a certain amount 
of expenses based on his/her marital status, dependents, and home. 
The learner is to determine how much money he/she has remaining after 
expensesy and the kinds of things that will be done with the remain- 
der. ' § * 

2. Create au, situation whereby learners want to purchase something (e.g), 
* new or ueed car). They are paid weekly payments, some will have 

money is£the bank and some will not. The item they want to purchase 
can be^paid for at once or with a dowrf- payment and monthly payments. 
They arS to decide 4 which item they can afford or or if they have to 
do without. Learners must remember there is to be money remaining 
for other expenses. 

Evaluation 

Teachert-maide test. Each learner will name one way in wfcich- working in- 
fluences /qhe way one lives. 

/ "' : < ■ ; '< us is 4. 
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♦ • * Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self -understanding and decision-making. • 

, ' '<i 

SUBGOAL 5; Develop understanding* of the relationship between work and • 
life style. • ' \ 

f * 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be able to describe or list ways 

in which one's altitude, relates to^thool performance, 

Learning Experiences tl f 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Language Arts) ^ 
(alphabet set, pens*~P a Per) 

1. Have Tearriers play the "alphabet game.' 1 Learners are to take tu?ns 
in naming a ci.ty or state which begins with the letters of the alpha- 
bet starting with the letter A. ,Each learner receives a point for 
each city or state named correctly. At the end of the game, iiave 
class evaluate their performance. Have, them describe their attitudes 
or how they felt while playing the game. Emphasize the concept that 
the way one feels sometimes reflects the way we perform. 

2. Have learners complete another project or task and react to their 
performance. Have them express the way they felt while working on 
this task or project and compare their feelings to the way they felt 
while playing' the alphabet game. Develop a class discussion centered 
around the learner's attitudes 'and work performance. 

3. If possible, a) show the filmstrip, "What Do You Expect of Others, " 
or "Who Do You Think You Are, 1 ' available from Guidanfce Associates, 
Pleasantv£lle, New York 10570; or b) read the book Getting Along In 
School , available from Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. * 

4. Have learners write short compositions describing the effects* of their 
attitudes on their classroom work. After completing the compositions,^ 
have learners read them to the class for discussion. 



Evaluation 

*. 

Oral quiz. Each learner Vill describe one of his/heir attitudes' and tell 
how this attitude affects personal achievement in school. 

t 

* » v /« *"" ' 
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' ' Grade 5 

GOAL: Dg*/eToping capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
sel Blunders t and ing and decision-making. 

k; ' 
SUBGOAL 5: Develop understanding of the relationship between work and 
life style, 

"Learner Objective 3: Each learner will be able to list or describe ways 
• in which his/her study habits relate to school 



success. 




Le.arning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social StudiesA Language Arts) A 
(pens, paper) 

1. Have,, f earners interview older students to find out how important 
gocTd* study habits have been in their success in school. Have 
the.| # earners share their findings with the class for discussion. 

2. ifivajfce selected sixth graders into the classroom to discuss their 

' stydy habits and how these habits have helped them in their school 

wqXK. Help the class to compare and contrast these study habits and 
- successes of these sixth graders. 

3. Have learnexs discuss -their ways of using leisure time. Encourage 
th6m to state what portions af that time is used for study. 

4. Jft/possible , have learners read and discuss the book, How To Study. 
. Mailable from Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, 
..Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

r 

5. "Have the learners write a short composition describing how good study 

habits affect; school achievement. Have learners read their composi- 
. tion to the class for discussion. 



Evaluation 



\Sj Oral quiz. Each learner »will describe one personal study habit and tell 
p how this habit affects his/her achievement in school. 
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GRADE 5 



ECONOSLC EFFICIENCY 



Developing capabilities for being eco-* 
nominally efficient a's producer and 
consumer of goods and services. 



K-3 



m. 



7-9 



10-12- 



13-14 
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Grade 5 



AL: Developing^ capabilities for being economically efficient as. 



producer and consumer of goods and services, 

\ - ' 

XSUfiGQAL 1: Develop understanding of variety of occupations, interrelated- 
* ness of occupations, and knowledge of occupational classifi- 

♦ « ^ cation and job descriptions. t 
t\ 

Learner Objective T: .Each learner will be able to list or describe types 
t * of workers in the school or community. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Language Arts, Art) A 
(bulletin board, paint, drawing paper, writing paper, pens) 

1. Have learners interview various school workers to find out the kinds 
• of dutj^j^they perform. Have learners choose a partner with whom to 

conduct the interview. Have learners report their findings to the 
class for discussion. 

2. '^Have learners make drawings of workers performing different types of 

work within the schoolj Display the pictures on a bulletin board in 
groups*and labelled ac-cording to the type of work performed, 

3. Have learners write* short compositions describing as many different 
types of school workers as possible. Ask for volunteers to read ¥ 
their gapers to the class. 

4. Have a learner role-play the work of a school worker performing job 
duties. Encourage other learners to guess what "type of work is being 
done and to name the worker. S 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Social Studies, Art) E 

(cardboard, newspapers, magazines, scissors, paste) 

1. Take learners on field trips in the community to observe and talk 
with workers (druggist, grocer, fire department worker, store clerk, 
etc.) about their jobs. If field trips are not possible, show films, 
or pictures of, various workers, performing their jobs (for example, 
"Community Workers and Helpers/ 1 available from # .S6ciety for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60614) and 
lead a discussion on what workers are. doping. Have learners make a 
list of. workers discussed and duties they are responsible for. 

IT HA 



v 4 

2* Have learners survey v th*e workers who live in the neighborhood. After 
the survey have each learner group his/her list, of occupations accord- 
ing to categories determined by the class, 

3. Have learners make collages exhibiting various, types of workers in 
the coiftmunity. Display collages on bulletin , board v 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Language Arts, Art) £ 

(newspapers , envelopes , paper , pens , stamps , magic markers , con- 
struction paper, scissors, pins, staples, mural papery paints) 

1. Have learners read newspapers and cut out articles concerning wQrkers 
in the community and nearby communities. Stimulate a discussion cen- 
tered around these workers 1 job titles and the duties they perform. 

2. IF. feasible, have learners write letters to workers in the community 
requesting information about their job titles and tfce kinds of things 
they do\on their jobs. 

3. Have learners make a bulletin board or mural illustrating workers on 
the job in the community. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE D : (Health, Art) >A 

1. Invite the school doctor and nurse into the classroom. to discuss how 
they work to promote* gqpd health habits for the learners. Have learn- 
ers discuss the importance of these workers to the* school. 

2, Have the custodial "staff speak to learners about how "they work to keep 
the building sanitary to prevent health hazards. Learners should dis- 
cuss the significance of this group to their health. 



Evaluation 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will name three kinds of work found in 
Hawaii. % 
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' " Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and 'consumer of goods -and services. * 

SUBGQAL 1: Develop understanding of variety kf occupations, interrelated- 
ness of occupations, and knowledge of occupational classifi- 
cation and job descriptions* * 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be able to list or describe two 

ways to classify occupations. 

Learning Experiences . - 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social^Studies) A 
(paper, pens) ^ 

1. Explain what a job family island some of the ways jobs can'be grouped. 
If obtainable, show the filraBtrip, HWhaj^ .Are Job Families? ,f (Society 
for Visual, Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
60614). Lead class discussion oq. what a job family is, ways to group 
jobs into families, and frhy it is important to learn about job fami- 
lies. " % 

2. Have learners list occupations under two headings: "Jobs requiring 
Cooperation" and "Jobs not requiring Cooperation." Have learners ✓ 
explain why the occupations listed do or do not require cooperatioa* 



-LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : ' (Language Arts, Art) A 

^construction paper, tag board, staples, stapler, magic markers, 
pencils) 

1. Have learners list as many occupations as they know on the blackboard. 
Have class group the occupations according to similarities. 

2. Have learners make drawings of occupations they have listed. Have 
each learner put drawings on bulletin board in categories decided 
upon in step 1. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Science, Health, Art) A 

(reference materials, for example^ Popeye Health Careers Booklet, 
available from King Features f/ 235 East 45th Street,' New York, New s 
York 10017) ' - " 

1. Have* learners survey the science or, health textbooks of units studied 
for various occupations. Have each learner group his/her list of 
occupations according to categories decided upon by the class as h 
whole. W 

2. Have each learner cut out/pil^fures and make a collage to illustrate 
jobs in one of the categor£y>&t 



\ 



Evaluation 



Teacher-made test. Each learner will name two ways to classify occupa- 
tions found in Hawaii. Slflt 



Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing caparffilities for being economically .efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

/ / • 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop understanding that occupations exist for a purpose 
and contribute to the dignity of the individual. 

* • 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe one occupa- 
tion which has an effect upon a portion of society 
* .and which contributes to individual growth. 



Learning Experiences* 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Science, Health)' ^ 

1. List various science and/or health related occupations on the black- 
board. Have each learner pick an occupation in, which he/she is in- 
terested. Those choosing the' same occupations will form groups. 

2. Have each group determine the effects the cjccupa^ion has on the people 
■ of Hawaii. I,f possible, have learners' interview people employed in 

the various occupations to obtain the information, otherwise use ref- 
erence books.. * 

3. * Have each* group present it^s findings to' the entire class. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language^ Arts) /\ * ^ 

(paper, p^ns, books on ^occupations . f or example: a) Hawaiian Coffee 
Picker by L. M. Bannon, 1962', Houston Miff lin Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts 021,07; fe) The' Shoemakers by L. Fisher^fl967, F.^Franklin 
Wattrs, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue,' New York, New York 10022; "c> How 
Automobiles Are Made by D. C. -Cooke, 1961, Dodd, Mead and^Co., Inc#, 
432 Pai^c Avenue, New York, New York 1003; d) How Paper Is Made by 
D. C. Cooke, 1959, Dodd, Mead 'and Co., Ino^, 432 Park Avenue, New 
■ York, New York 10003; e) What; Does a Scientist Do ? ' by H. Zarchy, 
1959, Dodd, Mead apd Co., ,432 Park Avenue, New York, New York - 10003; 
f) Politicians and' What They Do by p: Batter 1960, F. Frahklin Watts 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, 'New York 10002) 

1.. tiave learners read books about t various occupations and discuss how 
they affect portions of society.' 

* i i 

2. Have learners write story domposl^ions describing how certain occu- 
pations affect a pqrtjLon of society. Have learners read their com- * 
positions tQp£he class for discussion. 

Evaluation f . 

Teacher-made test/ Each learner will name one occupation and describe 
the way iri which the occ**pation affects the youth of Hawaii, 



4 ' . . *Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- . 

♦ducer and consumer of goods and. services*. * ' & 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop appreciation for the yalue and'worth^of work, appre- 
ciate the contributiorfs of occupations to society and the 
economy,, and appreciate that work means different things to 
" dif^e rent people. , J$ 

Learner Objective 1: 'Each learner will be able to list or /describe two 

V J , contributions which a specific occupation has made 

» " to the . improv^ffent of society. 

o » * 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE '(Language Arts) A 



ilopes)j^ 



(stamps, paper,' pens, enve] 

» ' '* :< > 

1. Have class, divide/ inta small groups and choosy a state senator, re- 
presentative/ oir other government employee to write to. 

2. Have learners wi&t:e letters to designated persons requesting informa- 
tion about, the contributions their positions make to the improvement 
of society.* - Have learners share their findings with the class. 

l ' 

3. Optional: Tape -record persons, employed in occupations of interest 
to learners, discussing their occupations and the contributions made 
to the improvement of society. Have learners listen to. the tape to**» 

, learn about the jobs and their contributions. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : * (Mathematics) . A 



Invite mathematics teachers, accountants, bank* managers, banH tellers, 
etc. into the classroom to tell how their dccupations contribute to 
improvements of society, 



2. Have learners compare and contrast the occupations and contributions' 
following each visit. 



4T 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE G : (Science) f\ 

(textbooks, encyclopedia, Reference books) 

1. Have learners select an occupation that interests them from the 
following list: * • 



a. astronomer 

b. biologist 

c . physicist 



d. botanist 

e. - ct\emist 

f < zoologist . , 



g. geologist 

h. meteorologist' 



2. Have learners use, textbooks and reference books to find out^jjxfiw these 
occupations -contribute to the improvement of society. Those learners 
choosing the same occupation-oiii'll wo f rk as a group. 

3. After the activity has been completed, have learners report their 
. findings to the class. • 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE D : (Health) A, 
7 ■ 

1.* Invite school ( or community workers employed in health-related occupa- 
tions into the classroom to discuss how their occupations contribute 
to society.- * 

2,. Have learners cpmparre and contrast contributions made by the various 
occupations following each visit. 

/ 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name ( one occupation and describe one way 
in*which it has contributed to the' improvement of life in Hawaii. * 
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Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
producer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop appreciation for the value and worth of work, appre- 
ciate the contribution of occupations to society and the 
economy, and appreciate that work means different things' to 
different people. 



Learner Objective 2: 



Each learner will be able' to list or describe ways 
in vKTSn a worker he/she knows contributes to the 
economic good of the state and nation. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) 

(encyclopedia, reference books , paper, pens) 



1. Have the class do a research project on one of their state or country 
officials through library research, Have them share their findings ^ 
with the class to determine how they help their state or nation. * 

2. Impossible, take a field trip to th£ local headquarters of a state 
representative or United States Senator or have one of his/her repre- 
sentatives speak with the class about work-related contributions to 
the state or nation. Have learners discuss these contributions to 
the state of nation. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) A 

at, 

(newspapers) 

1. Have learners read the local newspaper and clip out information con- 
cerning state and national workers who contribute to the economic 
good of the state and nation. Have learners list the job title and 
under it state how that job helps the state or nation. (State and 
nation should have separate categories.) 

Lead group discussioa on state and national workers and their con- 
tributions to the ecomomic good of the country. - % 



9 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Science) fl 
— ri 

r * ♦ 

(paper, pens , envelopes , stamps) 

l\ Have learners divide into groups to write letters to state and nation 
al conservation agencies requesting information concerning their con- 
^ tributions to the economic good of the 3»tate and nation. 

2. Have learners share their findings with the class. * 



Evaluation ' 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list three ways in which a worker 
he7she is familiar with contributes to the economic good of Hawaii. 
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GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
i producer and consumer of goods and services. j\ 

, SUBGOAL 3: Develop appreciation for the value and worth of worW, appre- 
ciate the contribution of occupations to society anfl the 
economy, and appreciate that work means different tftrings to 
" I different people. 

Learrfer Objective 3: Each learner will be able to describe or participate 

in a task which contributes to classroom goals. 



Learning Experiences * 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Physical Education) A 

1. Develop the coocept that working together is a cooperative effort on 
the part of all learners. Have t learners participate in a physical 
education activity as aj group. 

2. Have learners discuss their performance after 'the activity .is com- 
pleted. Relate discussion to participation in activities outside 
school. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B: (Language Arts) & , . ' 

Help learners establish certain classroom rules. Encourage them to 
give their reasons for wanting certain rules implemented. Have 
learners express methods in carrying i)ut these rules. Have learners 
v evaluate each other "for one week in carrying out rules. 

2. Discuss reasons and need for following rules determined by the group. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Health,- Mathematics) ^ 
(paper, pens) 

1. Have class list health rules which should be followed. The goal is f 
to have as many learners as possible follow each rule daily. Have \ 
eadh learner make a chart to keep a daily record of whether or not 
he/she followe4 each health rule. 

2. At the en<J> of each day record class totals on the blackboard. Have 
learners determine how many learners did or did not follow each ruly 

Evaluation 

Observation. Observe learners for one week and record for each learner a 
way in which he/she participated in a task contributing to the classroom 

y g^is. • . x 13D i: ^ 



Grade 5 



GOAL: Develo^l^ capabilities for being Economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services, 

; 

SUB&OAL 4: Develop understanding that new occupations develop in response^ 
- to needs of society. 

I J 

Learner Objective 1: Each/ learner will be able to listThree occupations 

which have been developed wittil^jis/her lifetime. 



iloped 
Learning Experiences 

< 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Art) E 

s 

(mural paper, paint) 

1. Invite representatives from fhe local empl££pient office into the 
• classroom to discuss those occupations wftich have been developed 
.'within the past ten years. After the visits, have the learners dis- 
" cuss and make a list of these occupations, for future reference. 

2, If possible, invite members from various business establishments into 
the classroom to discuss their occupations whi^h have been developed 
within the past ten years. Have the class name and discuss the im*- 
portance of these occupations following each visit . 

3*. Hafye class make a mural depicting occupations developed within the - 
p^4t ten years. 



^LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics, Science, Health, Art) E 

(stamps, envelopes, paper, pens, reference books, coustruction 
paper, paint, scissors, drawing paper) 

1. Have class divide into groups for the purpose of writing letters to „ 
relevant organizations requesting information on occupations develop- 
ed during the past ten years. Have groups write to organizations 
such as national mathematics, medical or science organizations, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Department of 
Labor, the local employment office, etc. Have each group share their 
findings with 'the rest of the class. 

2. Have learners read various books of occupations developed within the 
past ten years. Have learners do book reports and share them with 
the class. 
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Have learners make a bulletin board illustrating occupations developed 
during tn^s^ast^ ten years irl -selected subject areas. 



Evaluation 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list three occupations which devel- 
oped during his/her lifetime. •% 
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Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 4: * Develop understanding that new occupations develop in res- 
ponse to needs of society. 

learner Objective 2: > Each learner will be able to list or describe one 

' occupation Which has been developed for the purpose 
* ' \ of fulfilling a need of society. 



Learning Experiences 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Health, Science', ^Art) A 

(encyclopedias, reference books, construction paper, magic markers, 
staples, stapler, tag board, pencils)' 

1. 'Invite persons of various health and science occupations (school 

doctor, school social worker, school nurse, etc.) into the classroom 
to 'discuss how their occupations fulfill needs of society. After 
each visit have learners describe the significance of .each occupation 
to society. 

2. Help learr\ers"develop a historical time line of certain occupations 
using reference books. r Encourage them to find out why these occupa- 
tions were developed 'to fulfill certain needs of society. 

3. Have learners divide intb small groups to choose interested occupa- 
tions' and' to dramatize how these occupations fulfill needs of society. 
Fat examine, one group will illustrate a situation where certain 
needed occupations do not exist and another group will illustrate a 
situation where needed occupations do exist. Following the activity, 

> ' * have learners compare and contrast the situations. 

4.. Have class make a bulletin board illustrating those occupations which 
were developed for the purpose of fulfilling needs of society. 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name one occupation and tell how the occu- 
pation has contributed to the well-being of people living in Hawaii. 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient " as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop employability skills. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list three factors 

necessary for job success. 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) E 
(paper, pens) 

1. Have learners interview parents or friends to find out what should be 
given to a job *to achieve success. Have learners share their find- 
ings with the class for discussion, 

2. Have learners role-play a real-life work situation as workers and ^ 
employer. The work situation is to be in a specific place of employ- 
ment. Have learners show the kinds of qualities which will bring 
them success on the job. Have class evaluate these qualities or lack 
of these qualities in the* role-playing at the conclusion of the acti- 
vity. • ' 

3. Have* the class write a paragraph describing what a worker should give 
to the job. Learners should read* their paragraphs to the class for 
discussion. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) E 
(ditto sheets) 

1. Make dittoed sheets listing traits importaift to any job and distri- 
bute to class for self-appraisal. Learners are to check if they are 
average, above average or below average for. each trait. Those 'traits 
to be listed could include: ' " 



a. 


dependability 




' k. 


courtesy • 


b. 


self-confidence' 




1. 


promptness 


c. 


friendliness 




m. 


orderliness 


d. 


cheerfulness 


-< 


n. 


ability to keep working under re#l 


e . 


patience 






difficulties 


f . 


sense of humor 




0. 


ability to make decisions quickly 


.8- 


honesty 




P. 


ability to sense other's feelings 


b. 


responsibility 




q- 


ambition t6 succeed 


i. 


loyalty 




r . 


courage to do right thing, even if 


j. 


sincerity 






alone 



\ 

\ 



T 



s. willingness to work hard 

t. ability to cooperate with others 

u. ability to become enthusiastic about yodr job 

v. willingness to consider other's viewpoint 

w. itiitiative--being a self-starter 

x. ability to lead others 

y. ability to work without supervision 

After learners have completed the task, discuss the effects certain 
of the traits have on job success. Discuss how lack of some of the 
ttaits can prevent job success. 



Evaluation 

* ? 

Teacher-made test, fill-in or multiple choice. Each learner will list 
three factors necessary for job success. 
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Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
producer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 6: Develop understanding of the relationship between education 
and work. 

Learner Objective 1: Each* learner will be able to describe or list the 

educational needs relating to a specific occupation 



Learning Experiences - 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Science) A 
(reference materials) ♦ 

1. Aid class in listing science occupations on the blackboard. Have 
each learner pick an occupation of interest to research to determine 
the educational needs of the occupation. 

2. Have learners present their findings to the entire class. Compare 
and contrast educational requirements. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language 'Arts) £ 

' R 

(reference materials, for example, a) The Encyclopedia of Careers 
and Vocational Guidance ''by W. Hopke* and Concise 'Handbook of Occu - 
pations by J. M. Costello and R. Parsons available from the J. G. 
Ferguson Publishing Co. Chicago, Illinois; or b) "Occupational 
Charts 11 available from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New 
York 14437) 

< 

1. Have learners read reference books to find out the necessary educa- 
tion for occupations of interest to them. Have learners prepare re- 
ports on the educational requirements of specific occupations and 
share their findings with the class. 

2. List on the blackboard the job titles and the educational require- 
ments. Compare and contrast educational requirements for the various 
job. 



Evaluation *\ 

Teacher-made test, matching or multiple choice. Each learner will iden-«> 
tify educational prerequisites for certain occupations listed by the 
teacher. \ 
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GRADE 5 



SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 



Developing capabilities , for establish- 
ing and maintaining healthy social re- 
lationships . 




Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships . * 

SUBGOAL- 1: Develop interpersonal skills. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe how interper- 
sonal skills contribute to his/her personal feeling 
of worth. 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : * (Art) 

1. - Divide class into committees |o complete an art project/ (for example, 

a mural). Once the project has been completed encourage each learner 
to describe how the committee members contributed to^personal feel- 
ings of worth. 

2. Develop a brief discussion based on the effects group members may 
have upon one another. If available,, present the movie "The Golden 
Rule: A Lesson for Beginners," available from Coronet Instructional 

4 Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. Follow- 
ing the movie, have the class discuss how the lesson taught from the 
movie relates to the way a group contributes to a person's personal 
feelings of worth. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) A 

1. Have thr class form rwo groups where one is inconsiderate towards 
its -members and the oth^r is considerate. Then have each group act 
out a work task. Following both activities, have the class discuss ' 
how these groups affected the members 1 personal feelings of worth. 

♦ • 

2. Have learners write a paragraph describing their feelings after 
participating in the group activity. Have volunteers read their 
paragraphs to the class. 



Evaluation * 

Oral quiz. ,Each , learner will describe one way in whidh 'participating 
in a group contributes to a person's feelings- of worth. 
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trade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop understanding of social roles. 

«o 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe the role of 

one significant* adult . 

• * • 

Learning Expediences 

% . { ' * - 

• LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) A 
(paper, pens) 

1. Have each learner select a significant adult and' write a composition^ 
describing that person. Have learners read their compositions to the 
class. " 

y • ' 

2. Compare and contrast facto/s learners discuss in their eompositions . 



Evaluation * 

Oral qui<z. Each learner' will describe the role of a significant adult, 
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, Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing a'nd maintaining healthy 
social relationships. ; - i 

SUBGOAL 3: Devjdop understanding of ; :cpoperation. 0 

Learner' Objective \( .Each leather will^^b^^-Wls to^iflSntify a situation 

,y where •two < or »more workers cooperate to produce a * 
1 pro'duct or/provide a service. 

Learning Experiences 
. LEARNING EXPERIENCE' A : , (Social Studied Art) E ^ * ' 

(pictures of various workers, drawing-paper, crayons, pencils, 
rulers, scissors) - ■ v - ♦ 



r. 



Show pictures of workers performing certain work tasks in order that, 
a) a- service *,is provided, ar "b) a product is produced. Fallowing 
the viewing of the pictured, compare and contrast observations in a 
"class discussion. Also 'discuss interrelationship of wtfrkejrs in pro- 
viding the service, oi^roducing' the product. 

2. Optional: fake ^earners* a selected factqrv or place which pro- 
vides a service. Prior to the trip, ask the*jtearn%rs to pay speqial 
attention to situat^^s where they see cooperative work efforts tiding 
performed. .Following the trip* have the class discus? their observa- 
tions of cooperative work taking place., m 

3. Have learners draw pictures depicting scenes of workers per for 
certain tasks cooperatively. Have, each leartffer describe his/' 
picture, to the class. ' \ 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) "B * ' * > > ; 

(paper, pens) . r - . 

-r * ' . A ♦ ... 

1. Stimulate a brief; discussion ceoteVed* around 'the. need for workers to* 
cooperate in order to produce products or provide service's* Present 
a movie, filmstjrip, *or study prints depicting people working coopera- 
tively on the job (fdr example, "The Factory: How a Product is Made, 
available from fi.lm. Associates, 11014 Santa Mohi'ci Boulevard*, Los 
* ' Angeles, California^ 90.025). . * V* - . % \ ' *-\ 




2. Hav.e learners write a short story relating a situation where people 
work cooperatively producing products or providing services. Have 
learners share their stories with the class. 




Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will identify two workers who cooperate, to pro 
duce a product or provide a service. * ^ 



Grade 5 

,1 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. 

SUBGOAL 4: Develop understanding of community workers. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will b£ a£le to list or describe two 

occupations which contribute to other occupations. . 

Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Language Arts, Art) /\ 

(paper, pens, cardboard, magazines, newspapers, clo'th, scissors, 
paste ; pictures illustrating interrelationships of occupations, 
for example; "Interdependency of People,** and "Specialization and 
the Resulting Interdependency of People", both available from 
Occupational Division of Labor, Western Publishing Co., Inc., 1220 
Mound Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 53404) 

1. Stimulate a discussion relating how some occupations are dependent 
on other occupations. Present pictures illustrating the interrela- 
tionships of occupations. Have learners describe certain occupations 
which contribute to others. 

2, Have learners role-play the work of two diff erent/occupations which 
are dependent on each other. 

3*. Have learners write compositions about intere^t^d occupations. Have 
learners include interrelated or dependent occupations. Ask for 
volunteers to sllare their compositions with the class. 

/ * > 

*4. Have learners make a collage illustrating the interdependency of 
varioiis jobs. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Health)* A 
^/ 

1, A3k the school nurse, doctor, or first aid person to visit the class 
and discuss how their job is related to"T5bhers. 

2. Lead class discussion on other jobs which are related to or dependent 
upon one another Tm-the health ,field (e.g. dentist, druggist,, food 



supplier) . 



Evaluation 



pation 



Oral quiz. Each learner will name two occupations. For each occupation 
he/she will list two other occupations that contribute to the first one. 
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Grade 5 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships . 

-f- , 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop appreciation for flexibility and adaptability in 
social relationships . 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe or define 

work two different ways. 

Learning Experiences 

c 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) ^ 

1. Develop the concept that there are many definitions of work. Have 
learners interview their parents or a friend to find out what work 
means to them. After the interviewing, have the class share their 
results in an oral exercise. 

2. Set up a job interviewing situation whereby each learner gets an 
opportunity to play interviewer and job applicant. The interviewer 
should include in his/her questions why the applicant wants to work. 
Following the activity have the learners compare and contrast why 
they wanted to work. • 

< 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) /\ 
(books of biographies) 

1. * Reaq several short biographical sketches to stimulate a discussion 

of the reasons people work. Following the discussion, have the 
learners defjlne work in terms of why people work. 

2. Have the class discuss the reasons people work by using these guides^ 

The difference between work and play. 
* The difference between work and a 'hobby.. 
Work can be interesting and pleasurable., 
Life at home if parents never worked. 
Some wealthy people work. 



Evaluation 

Teacher -made test:. Each learner will define work in two ways, 

to 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. . 7 

0 / 
SUBGOAL <k Develop understanding of interrelatedness of occupational 
roles. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe one job which 

contributes to or is related to another job. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) 

(films or pictures illustrating interrelatedness of various occupa- 
tions, for example, !t Modern Post Office 11 and "Behind the Scenes at 
the Supermarket," available frosi Bailey Film Associates, 11559 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, California; or "Cities and 
Shopping: Where We Get Our Food 11 available f-rom McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, New York^ New York 
10036; or "Robert Goes Shopping" available from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois ' 60604) 

1. Through the use of filmstrips or pictures, ^fu^FTSfte that bne job 
may depend upon another job. After tlie presentation, have learners 
discuss and demonstrate the concept. Use classroom jobs to demon- 

* strate the concept of interrelatedness of jobs. 

2. Have learners work on committees to complete a project in social 
studies. Allow learners to work on those committees which interest 
them. Emphasize that each learner will be responsible for 7 the work 
of the committee.. At the completion of the project, have learners 
discuss how the work of drfe depended on that of another. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics) ^ # 
(paper, pencils, catalogs) 

1, Tell learners they have $50.00 with which to buy new school clothes. 
They are to select the clothes* from the cataloges, list the items 

; and the cost, and total all purchases, ' 

2. After completion, discuss with the class the usefulness of the items 
they chose, and whether or not they selected all needed items (did 
they jemember to 'buy such items as underwear and footwear) . 



3.' Discuss interdependence of the various Workers involved in manufactur- 
ing the clothing as well as those involved in selling the clothing. 
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; LEARNING EXPERIENCE C: (Physical Education) A 






1. Set up a game activity which would include the whole class. After 
the game has been completed, have the learners discuss the interde- 
pendency of the activity* 






, 2. Have the learners role-play a real life situation involving -occupa- 
tions which use team work to perform their tasks. Allow the class 
* , to discuss how one of the occupations depended on the other-- 

r 




i 


"n - 




t 








* 


y 


- 


Evaluation 


/ 


• 


Oral quiz. Each learner will name one job and describe three duties and 
then another job that is related to the first one and describe the duties « 
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GRADE 5 



CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 



Developing capabilities for carrying 
out civic responsibility at work and in 
the coranunity. 



K-3 



7-9 



10-12 



13-14 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community. 

SUBGOAL 1: Develop understanding of rights, privileges, and responsibi- 
- lities on the job, in the home, and in the commodity. 

S 

Learner Objective 1: .Each learner will be able to list or describe ways 

in which work requires responsibility. 



Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Art) /\ 

(construction paper, scissors, stapler, magic markers, drawing 
paper, crayons, paints) 

J 

1. Set up classroom jobs whereby the learners can have, an opportunity to 
perform different jobs. Give each worker a job title which relates 
to the dutifrS (sanitation worker - empties the wastebasket; architect 
- straightens the desks and chairs). Allow learners to give self- 
evaluations and group evaluations. Discuss meaning of responsibility 
in relation to their classroom jobs. 

2. If passible, invite community workels into the classroom to discuss 
with the learners their job responsibilities. At the conclusion of 
of each, have learners compare and contrast the worker ! s jo^ respon- 
sibilities, with their responsibilities in schoc 

3. Have learners display on a bulletin board job tipes and their res- 
ponsibilities. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Science) ^ 

(vegetable or flower seeds, milk cartons, dir/fc) 

^ / 

1. Have class divide into small groups. Each gfoup will be responsible 
foi? planting seeds and caring for them* Have groups decide on which 
members will check and water their seeds eacn day of the week. If 
desired, the growing conditions can be variett with like seeds to show 
the effects of sunlight., water, temperature, etc. 



Lead a discussion on the responsibilities learners have regarding 
this task. Relate to responsibilities food growers have, as well 
as to responsibilities inherent in any job. 



4 \ 



LEADING EXPERIENCE C : (Language Arts) A 
(blackboard, writing paper, pens) 

1. Lead a discussion on the responsibilities learners have in school, 
e.g., being on time, completing work on time^ doing neat work, being 
considerate to others, etc. List responsibilities on the blackboard. 

2. Have learners write a paragraph on the responsibilities they have in 
the classroom which workers also have. Ask for volunteers to resfH 
their compositions to the class for further discussion. 



Evaluation 

Teacher-made test. ^Each learner will list 'three rules which workers 
must follow to be responsible on the job. 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community, 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop understanding of importance of rules in society. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe or list res- 
« * ponsibilities of the adult citizen.. 



Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) 

-i A 

1. Have the 1-earners role play certain adult roles. Following the role 
playing, discuss the types of things one must do to enable him/her to 
approach these adult roles. 

• • • 

2. After role, playing discuss responsibilities of adult citizens. 



Evaluation 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list three responsibilities of an 
.adOlt citizen. 
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Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community. 

SUBGOAL 4; Develop understanding of relationship between responsibilities 
and rewards in work and leisure, ^ 

m 

Learner Objective 1: Learner will be able to list or describe rewards, 

other than money, which are related to working. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Art) A 

(pencils, drawing paper, rulers, crayons, paints) 4 

1. Invite parents, relatives or other wQrkers into the classroom to dis- 
cuss with learners the kinds of* non-monetary rewards they receive for 
the work they do. At the conclusion of eact^isit, have learners 
list under each job title the non-monetary rpfcrds ^received by each 
worker, * 

\ . 

2. Have learners choose a partner and then interview working members of 
the community whom they are familiar with to discover what their non- 

* monetary rewards are for work 'done. Each pair should share their 
findings *with the class for further discussion.- 

3. Have learners draw pictures showing how workers on the job are re- 
ceiving various types of non-monetary rewards. Discuss pictures and 
post in the classroom. 



LEARNING E XPERIENCE B : {Language Arts,) A 

j j ? 

(puzzies , games , television) 

\ 

1, Establish a reward system in the classroom to reward those. learners 
who have completed certain academic or classroom tasks, -These re- 
wards may bej activities which allow the, learners to participateUn 
puzzles, games, or a free choice of a reward activity. Learners 
ceive these rewards only after completing their assigned task. 

2. Have learners discuss the*kinds of rewards they have been receiving 
for the things t)iey have done' in the cla&sroom and outside the school 
Emphasize they are to state non-monetary rewards (gold star.s, verbal- 
praise \ free time, choice 6f an activity, happiness, satisfaction)* 

EValuation 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list three rewards Other than money 
received from working in Hawaii. * * * 
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C Grade 5 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities at 
work and in the community, 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop capabilities for' making effective use of resources 
' and understand relation of environment to work. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe the 

relationship of the environment to a particular 
job. 



Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 

(films, filmstrips or pictures illustrating the interrelatedness of 
jobs and the environment, for example; a) "Citrus - The Golden 
Fruit, ,f available from Haselor Pictures, 1737 N. Whitely, Holly- 
wood, California 90028, b) "Copper - Oldest Modern Metal," availa- 
ble from United States Bureau of Mines, C Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006, c) Hawaii, Sugar, Fishing and Pineapple Industry," 
available from Visual Education Consultants, Inc., Box 52, 2066 
He\ena Street, Madison, Wisconsin ^3701) 

1. ^Stimulate a discussion centered around the interrelationships .of the 

environment to occupations. Present filmstrips, movies or still 
pictures illustrating this relationship. Encourage learners to list 
specific occupations which are related to the environment. " z 

2. Invite persons into the classroom whose occupations are interrelated 
with the environment. Have learners discuss interrelationships of 
occupations and the environment. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B ; (Science, Art) A 

(paper, pens, reference books, shelving paper, pai^t, crayons) 

1. Have learners* select interes£ed science occupations and write short 
compositions describing the interrelationship of the occupations 
with the environment. Have learners share their compositions with 
the class. # 

2. Have* learners make a mural depicting the interrelationship of the 
environment and occupations. 
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LEARNING^EXPERIENCE C : (Science, Art) ^ 

(reference books, encyclopedia, paper, pens, mural paper, paintr) 

1. Help learners select a natural resource of Hawaii' to research to de- 
termine what finished products are made from it and what occupations 
are involved, . ^ » ' 

2. Have learners write short compositions listing the products and occu- 
pations.dependent upon the natural resource. t Ask for */oJunte.ers to 
read their compositions to the class. - 1 

3. Lead a discussion dn Hawaii's environment and how it affects occupa- 
tions. Discuss occupations which are available here which may noti 
be available on the mainland. Have learners make a mural illustrat- 
ing 'the effect Hawaii^s environment has on available occupations. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE D : (Sciencta, Mathematics) % A 
(daily newspapers) * ' * 



1. Have* learners choose- a. city listed in the # temperature/weather report 
column of th$ newspaper and keep a daily record of its high and low 
Temperatures. At the end of o;ie week ha^e learners compute the aver- 
age temperatures. * ^ ' « "* * 

2. Discuss how the weather affects occupations in a certain area, .Have 
learners choose an occupation they are interested in and determine 
•if it is available- in the city they chose. 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name one job found in Hawaii and tell one 
way in which the environment of Hawaii affects the job. 
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Grade 5*- 
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GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities 
*at work and in the community.* r - 

SUBGOAL 6: .Develop ability to participate in various kinds of civic 
* groups . 
* • . 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able*to describe ways in 

^ which participation *in a group contributed to his/ 
her understanding of the responsibilities of citi- 
- „ zenship,* ^ » . . * 

' Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: (Social Studies, Language Arts) A 

(paper, pens) * ' r 

• . , c # * 

1. Develop a group activity which correlates with the social sCudjLes 

* unit and have each" learner participate in it. Following, the acti- 
vity, encourage each learner to express how participation 'in the 
group helped or contributed to himself/herself. ' 

2. If possible, take movies of a group activity with all learners- parti- 
cipating. Have the class view the movies after the activity. Have 
learners relate the effeots .their participation inXhe group- had on 
them. ' \ * 

3. Have the learners write short cqmpbsitions describing how their group 
participation helped them. Following the completion of the cbra^psir 
tions, have the, learners read them and discjuss, 

A* 9 * 



J* 



Evaluation 



Teacher-made test. Each learner will name one benefit from participating 
in a group in helping to develop good ' citizenship , 
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GRADE 6 



SELF-REALIZATION 



J 



Developing capabilities for ' achieving 
sfclf -realization through self -under- 
standing and decision making. . 




* • 




Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding • and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 1: Acquire skills of self-appraisal. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe his/frer per- 
• formance in each subject area. 



Learning Experiences . 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: (Language Arts) A 
(paper, 4 pens) 

1. Encourage learners to read the written remarks on their test papers' 
returned to them. • Allow time "for them to react to the remarks. 

2. Reward learners for their academic performance through verbal praise 
, gold stars, free activity choice, etc. Have learners give ways in 

which they twe rewarded for their success. 

3. Allot time during the week for personal conferences with learners to 
describe their performance to ,them concerning all subject areas. 

A. Have learners write compositions describing what they have learned 
from their subject work during the day or week. They should read 
their compositions to the class for discussion. Encourage learners 
to compare and contrast their learning experiences. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics) ^ 
(paper, pencils, pens, rulers) 



1. Have each learner construct a graph and pfot his/her scores to 'indi- 
cate progress in mathematics. Make a graph for each subject for com 
parison purposes. 

2. Discuss with class hoy to predict their grades in different subject 
areas baspd otr their graphs. 



Evaluation • ' 

Self-evaluation, teacher observation. Each learner will predict his/her 
grades. Teacher will observe and record learner 1 s 'capability to predict 
performance wJLth accuracy. 



- * Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-undetstanding and*' deeision-making. 

SUBGOAL 1: Acquire- skills of self -appraisal w . 

Learner Objective 2: "Each learner \flll be able to list or describe 

three personality variables about himself/herself. 



Learning Experiences 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE. A : (Social Studies) /\ 



(optional films: a) ff Me, Myself, and I, n and "Manners Make a Dif- 
ference, ^available from Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, New York 14435; b) "Good Day in the Fifth Gtade, 11 
available from Long Film Slides Service, 7505 Fairmount Avenue, 
El Cerrito, California 94530; c) "Foundations.- for Occupational 
, Planning, 11 available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60614) . * 

1. Stimulate a talk session centered around the kinds of individuals 

we propose to be at various times* The learners will briefly explain 
-''What kind of persons they think they are. If . available, show one of 
the filihstrips listed above. Following a filmstrip, have the learn- 
ers delineate themselves in terms of what they saw in the filmstrip. 

2*. Have- the learners write short compositions describing who they are. 
After the writing 'of the compositions have the learners read them to 
the class to compare the class ! -s description vith that of the writers 1 
in a class^ discussion. 

3., Have the learners in or^L exercise describe themselves to the class. * 
'Have thq class cpmpare and contrast each learner's description with 
that of the class. » 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Art) A , " 
w N ' 

(coat of arms outline for each learner? paint or magazines, paste, 
scissors) . • 

l." Each learner will make a personal coat of arms. Give each learner a 
copy of the outline of a coat of arms which is divided into four sec- 
tions. Learner^ ai;e to fill in each section to'reflect their likes, 
dislikes, favorite food or activity, or words with which they would 
like others to describe them. 
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2. Have each learner present and explain his/her coat of arms* to the 
class. Display in classroom. 



9* > d * ) 



Evaluation 

■ * / " 

i 

Teacher-made test, £ill-in or self-evaluation rating chart. Each learner 
will list three of his/her personality traits. , % * \ 
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Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. •» 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop awareness and understanding of self. 

learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe one 
o personal strength and one personal weakness^ 

Each learner will be able to describe a method of 
strengthening a personal weakness. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Physical Education) A 

1, Stimulate a discussion centered around the concept that some people 
are good in some things and weak- in others. Have learners partici- 
pate in several skill activities. Have learners tell which they are 
strong in and which they are weak in. y 

2. Lead discussion on learners' strengths and weaknesses in othex sub- 
ject areas. Entourage each learner to describe personal strengths 
or weaknesses. 

-3. . Hold personal conferences with learners and encourage them to express 
their strengths and weaknesses. Help learners to develop methods of 
strengthening their weaknesses. 



r 



Evaluation 

•> 

Oral quiz, individual conference. Each learner will describe one way of 
strengthening a personal weakness. 
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Grade 6 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop awareness and understanding of self. 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be abl§ to list, or describe two 

reasons for knowing one's weaknesses and strengths. 



. Learning Experiences » 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 
__ (story t?ook^biographies) 

/ 

1, Have thd learners describe their .performance in school as well as in 
outside activities. 5 Briefly have them state their strengths and 
weaknesses. Encourage them to give their reasons why one should be 
cognizant of strengths and -weaknesses. 

2, Read to the class a short t story or biographical sketch which is in- 
dicative of a person ! s strengths and weaknesses. Following the read- 
ing, have the cla&s discuss the character and the importance of know- 
ing one ! s strengths and weakness. 



Evaluation \ 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will name two values from knowing one's 
strengths and ^weaknesses. 
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Grade 6 

GOAL:, Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop understanding of decision-making process. , 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe or list the 

steps involved in making a decision. 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 
(newspapers , magazines , encyclopedia) 

1. Encourage the learners to form a classroom club. The learners 
should appoint certain members as president, vice president, secre- 
tary, etc. Help the learners develop a method for making decisions 
in order to take a specific course of action. 

2. Have the learners read sections in the newspapers and magazines about 
countries having military conflicts. The learners should report their' 
findings ta the class for discussion. Following the discussion, the 
learners will role-play a scene of the Security Council at the United 
Nations. The learners are to imagine they are Security Council Mem- 

<^ bers attempting to make certain decisions about one of the conflicts 
involving two countries (Middle East). 

3. Discuss decision-making procedures used by class. 



\ 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Mathematics) A 
(textbook) 

1. Have the learners give aftd^ demonstrate their reasons for making cer- 
tain decisions in computingvinathematical problem-solving examples a 
certain way, 

2. Relate to decision-making in other areas*. 

/ 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Science) A- 

1, Have the learners attempt to utilize a scientific method while per- 
forming simple experiments such as: 

a. The problem or question is stated. 

b. Possible solutions or answers are suggested. 
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c. Related data are gathered (reading, interviewing) 

d. Tentative inferences are made or conclusions are drawn. 
- e. Inferences and conclusions are tested. 

*2. Discuss decision-making procedures. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE D : (Physical Education) f& 
(balls, paddles, variety of equipment) * 

1. Have class divide into groups of four or five. Give each group some 
equipment and tell them they are to make up a game and rules for it. 
They will then demonstrate the game to the rest of the class. 

2. Lead discussion on how groups reached decisions. Discuss general 
decision-making steps . 



Evaluation * 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list the steps in making ,a decision. 
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Grade 6 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 



SUBGOAL 4: Acquire skills of decision-making, risk\taking, value clari- 
- * fication, and goal-setting. 



Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe sequence of 

career development. \ 

y 

Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) E 
(paper, pens, reference books) 

1. Have each learner choose an occupation and write a short composition 
describing the steps in -the movement toward that occupation. Then 
have learners read compositions to the cLass. Compare and contrast 
findings. 

2. If^possible, video tape, recorc^an interview of a worker 'describing 
steps in the movement toward his/her choosen career. Have the class 
view and listen to the interview. Then have the class retrace the' 
developmental steps toward his/her career. 



\ 



Evaluation * 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will identify steps in the development 
* of a career. ' 
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Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding 'and decision-making. # " 

'4 ' » . 

SUBGOAL 4: Acquire skills of decision-making, risk-taking, value clari- 
fication and goal-setting.- 



Learner* Objective 2: Each learner will be able to list or describe two 

occupations in which he/'she is interested, 

^ Each learner will be able to list two occupations 

in which he/she has no interest. 
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Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) E 

(career books or kits, for example; a) The Encyclopedia of Careers • 
and Vocational Guidance by W. Hopke and the Concise Handbook of 
Occupations by J. Costello and R e Wofson, available from J. G. 
Ferguson Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois;, b) Career Kits (ele- 
mentary) available from Careers, Inc., Largo, Florida 33540; or - 
f c) Popeye Career Awareness booklets available from King Features, 
235 East 45th Street, New York, New York 10017) 

1. If available, have learners complete th§.„ interest inventory f, What I 
Like To Do," available from Science Research Associates 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611,/ 

2. Allow each learner time to read various career materials to become 
more fafniliar with the broad range of occupations of interest to 
them. 

- \ 

3. Have each learner name and describe two occupations Vhich interest 
him/her and two which are not of interest. Encourage the class to 
express their reasons why these occupations are or are not of inter- 
est. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Social Studies) E 

t 

(3x5 cards, * masking tape) * v 

1. Write various job titles on 3 x 5 cards. 'Tape one card on back of - 
each learner . VTell learners they are to guess their occupations by 
asking other reamers questions which can be answered with a yes or 
no response, tfhey can ask only three questions of each learner and 
will be given 20 minutes to determine their job title. 
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After 20 minutes have learners tape their cards on front and form 
groups based on their job titles. Groups may be based on such "fact- 
ors as: wotk outdoors, work with, machinery, help the public. Learn- 
ers^should form groups with as j^ftle assistance as possible. 

When groups* are formed, discuss reasons why learners chose to be part 
of the group they are in. Have each learner name two of the job ti- 
tles he/she is interested in and two he/she is not interested in and 
give^ reasons why. Discuss whether learners are interested in any of 
the other jobs in a group from which' they selected one they are not 
interested in. 



d 1 



* . 

Evaluation * y 

f * ■ . , 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name two occupations in which he/-she i*s in- 
terested and give two reasons for their interest. Each learner will^name 
two occupations in which he/she is disinterested and give one reason for* 
the 'disinterest. * , ■ ~ 



^ Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self-understanding and decision-making. 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop understanding of the relationship between work and 
life style. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe ways 

in which working relates to the way one lives. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A ; (Social Studies). /\ 

1. Point out that people frequently live where a particular kind of 
work is found. Have learners relate incidents wherein this state- 
ment is true for them personally, for example, children of military 
families. Have those learners give their parents 1 occupations and 
explain how the jobs have affected their family lives. 

2. Have learners invite two workers \n the community who have worked 
in other countries to speak to the class about their -work in tfhe / 
United States and other countries. Ask the workers to tell how 
their work in this country has influenced their life styles as op- 
posed to those in other countries. Fallowing the workers 1 talks, 
have learners discuss the effect of work on a worker's way of life. 

't • ' 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE g : # (Mathematics) ^ /j[ - . 

1. .Have learners assume various j^ob titles and status (single, married, 

married with "children) T Each learner is given a certain amount of 
money for .his/her week's work. Alsp, each* is given a certain amount 
of expenses based on his/her msfrrital, status, ^dependents, and home. 
The learner is to determine how much mone^ is remaining after ex- 
penses,- and the kindfc of things that will b^ done with £he remainder 

2, Create a situation whereby learners want to purchase something (for 
example, a new or used car). They are* paid weekly payments, some 
will have mcfriey in the bank and* somfe will not. The ifem they want 
to purchase can be^paid for at once fii with a down payment and 
monthly payment^* they are to dedide wH££h item* they> c3n- afford or 

t if* they have to do without,* Learners must remember there is to be 
-money £emain?ng for other expenses. 

Evaluation * ^ * 

Teacher-made test. # Each learrter will relate one way vin which ,working 
influences the way one lives. . " # » * t m % 
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GOAL: Developing capabilities for achieving self-realization through 
self -understanding and decision-making., • 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop understanding of thfe relationship between work and 
life style. 

* ) 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be able to describe or .list ways 

in which his/her attitudes relate to school 
performance. 

i 

\ 

9 

Learning Experiences 
ARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Mathematics) A t 

1. If possible, a) show the filmstrip "WJiat Do You Expect of Others 
or "Who Do You Think You Are," available f romfbuidance Associates^ 
Pleasantville, New York 10570; or b) have learners read and discuss 
the book, Getting* Along In School , available from Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 

2. Allow learners to role-play teachers and pupils. Have one learner 
take on the role of the teacher. Have half the 'learners pretend 
they have negative attitudes at the time they are to do school work. 
The learner role playing the teacher gives them a* mathematics exer- 
cise but. finds he/she has difficulty with the class. Have the other 
half of the class become pupils with positive attitudes. 

3. Compare and contrast'the negative and positive attitude effects on 
school performance. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 3 : (Physical Education) /\* 

1 # Have class participate in several games or activities. After each, 
lead a discussion on whether or not tearners lilced theHg am e, whether 
or not they were good at the game, apd how they think their attitude 
influenced their performance. 

* » 

2. Lead a discussion on how attitudes affect performance in various 

subject areas. Ask learners to give examples df instances when they t 
felt sad, happy, tired, grouchy, and tell how i't affected their per- 
formance. r & 

Evaluation 

— * «* 

Oral quiz. Each learner will describe one of his/her attitudes* apd tell- 
how this attitude affects personal Achievement in school.- • ^ 
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Grade 6 



GOAL:, Developing capabilities "for achievimg self -realization througfl 
self -understanding and decision-mating. 

f * V . 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop understanding of the relationship between work and 
lifestyle. 

I " 1 ♦ ^ 

•Learner Objective 3: Each learner will be able to list or describe 

ways in which his/her ^study habits relate to 
\ * . " , i , school su<(cess, 



EARNING EXPERIENCE A : 

1. Invite. s'eVegth". 
their study ha| 
the diVcussi9n,' "ft 
„ those of the seve 



Learning Experiences' u 

■* ^ 

(Social Studies) 1 A 

eighth grad&s into tne classroom to discuss how 
aye helped them in their school work. Following 
the learners ^oqipare their study habits with, 
and eighth graders. , ~ 




Af ter >a test,, have^learners discuss what study habits they used to 
.ac^eve their success on the test. Have thehi com^raf^" and contrast 
their success with the sturdy fiSb'its. *. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE' B : (Language Arts) /\ 

* *" • 

(paper,* pens. Optional filmstrip: "Developing Your Study Skills, 11 
available from Guidance Associates, Plea£antville, New York 10570) 

1. .If possible, present' a filmstrip illustrating study habits and 

skills. Following the., films trip, have the learners discuss how 
these study habits* and skills help^them in their School work. 

i • " , 4 

2. Assist the learners to develop a list o*f study habits and skills. 
.After a sufficient number haVe been formed, have the learners malfe 
4nd^vidual study habits and skills charts. * As- on ongoing activity, 
haye the | learners refer to the chart each day and check those study 
hatfits and Skills which have given them the greatest school success. 

3. Periodically discuss study habits individually with learners. * 

/ ' * / 



Evaluation * 



Each Learner will describe one of his/her study 'habits and tell how 
this Habit "affects achievement iri school.* 
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GRADE 6 

4 V 

» \ 

ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

* 

* ' 

Developing capabilities for being eco- 
nomically efficient -as producer and 
consumer of goods ar\d services. 



^ Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
producer and consumer of goods and services, 

SUBGOAL 1: Develop understanding of variety of occupations, inteij* 

. relatedness of occupations, and knowledge of occupational 
clarification and job descriptions, 

• * ~~ * 
Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe 

type? of workers in the communities or^in the> 
schools. ■ 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts, Art) E < 

(paper, pens, roll of shelving paper, crayons, paints, pencils, 
rulers) » 

r 

1. if possible shqw thfe film, "Community Workers and Halpers," avail- 
able from' Society for Visual Education, Inc.,. 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago* Illinois 60614. 

2. Develop a discfsaipn concerning the types of workers in the immediate 
and nearby communities. After the discussion, the learners may write 
compositions comparing and contrasting types of workers in the com- 
munities. Each composition should be sead to the class. 

- 0 J 

3. Have learners make a mural depicting the types of workers in the 
immediate and tiearby communities.^ 4m; 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Social Studies, Art) E 

(cardboadfr, magazines, scissors, paint, crayons) 

1. 'Develop a dLscussion with the questi-on, "Who ar*e the workers in pur 
school? 11 Have learners give job titles and descriptions of the 
types of workers in the school. Should the discussion prove the 
learners lack knowledge of some workers and their functions/ invite 
those unfamiliar workers into the "classroom to discuss their roles 
as a school -worker. - ' 

2, Have the learners make collages illustrating the type£ bf workers iii 
the school. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C ; (Language Arts) ^ 

(newspapers, telephone books, ^reference books Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles , available from United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402) 
* 

1. Assign learners to cut out clippings from the newspaper off various 
kinds of occupations. The teacher should have nine different pieces 
of colored construction paper ready to use. The Dictionarry of 
Occupational Titles could be used to list the nine different occu- 
pational categories; Professional, Managerials, and Technical; 
Processing; Clerical; Service; Structural Work Occupations; Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Forestry, etc., Machine Trade Occupations; Bench 
Work Occupations; and Miscellaneous. After the learners decide in 
'which categories the clippings are to be^ised, have them paste -the 
clippings on the correct nine po^t£*t which can be displayed in 'the 
classroom. 

2.. Explain briefly what is included and meant by estch of the groups 
listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . Using each cate- 
gory as a basis for developing job families, the class may divide 
into committees. The committees may include occupations which are 
'foujid locally as well as those outside of the immediate community. 
Also, occupations which are atypical as well as typical should be 
considered. As a basis for determining which occupations should be 
* included the committees may utilize the yellow pages of the telephone 
directory; reference materials from the library; newspapers; and in- 
terviews with workers. A career booklet of job families may be com- 
piled as a result of the findings from each Committee, Character- 
istics common to the jobs which are included should be described for 
e£ch joB^iamily groupings, « 

/ \ 

3, Have the learners indicate ^idyh job category they desire studying, 
"\ then group them into nine c^raafit tees. Allow twelve minutes per week 
for each committee to present: its information. The class may be* en- 
couraged to bring other clippings or related , information to this 
particular category which could be included on the/pos£er. 



Eva luation * V * " • ' * 

Teache'r-made te^st. Each learnteT will list three types of work found in 
Hawaii. 
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Grade 6 

'GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
producer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop understanding that occupations exist for a purpose 
and 'contribute to the dignity of the individual. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe one occupa- 
tion which has an effect upon a#portion of society 
and ycontributes to individual growth. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Health, Art) A 

(string, wire or coat hangers, construction paper, drawing paper,,?, 
pencils, "^crayons, paint) 



Invite the school doctor and nurse into the classroom to discuss 
how they work to promote gopd health, habits for the* learners. Have 
learners discuss the importance of- these workers to the school. 



2., Have the custodial sta'ff speak to the learners about how they work 
to keep the building sanitary to prevent health^hazatds'.- Learners 
should discuss the significance of this group to their health. 

3. Have learners construct mobiles illustrating various school workers. ' 
Or, have learners draw picture^ depicting the functions of Various 
. types of workets in the school. . * 



p 



Evaluation ' 

Teacher-made test.- Each learner will name one occupation and describe 
the way in which the occupat-ion affects the youth in Hawaii. 
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Grade 6 

GOAl: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
* producer and consumer of goods ,and services. 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop appreciation for the value and worth of work, 

appreciate the contribution of occupations to society and 
the economy, and appreciate that work means different 
* *" things to different people. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe two 

contributions which a specific occupation has made 
to the improvement of society. 

Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A. 

(encyclopedia, textbooks, alihanac, newspapers, magazines) 

1. Have class divide into eight committees to explore the contributions 
which certain occupations have made to tWe improvement of society. 
They may read textbooks and supplementary books, view filmstrips, 
interview people in the community, write letters to get information 
from the local chamber of commerce, state capital.... 

2. Each committee will give a sunanary of their findings to the entire 
* class for further discussion. 

3. If possible, invite selected persons into the classroom to discuss 
the contributions oi their, occupations to'the improvement of society. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : .(Health) . # A 

(writing paper, pens, reference .books) 

1. Have learners simulate the non-existance of particular health occu- 
pations and discuss the effects this would have on society. Guide 
the discussion to enable the class to state some of the contribu- 
tions these occupations have made to the improvement of society. 

s 

2. Have each learner select one health occupatibn and jfrite a composi- 
tion describing the contribution it has made to th ^improvement of 
society. Have learners read their compositons to t$fe class. 

*< 

\ 

9 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Science) /\ ' 
(reference books, paper, pens) ~; 

1. List on the blackboard a variety of science occupations. Have each 
learner select one occupation to research and write a short compo- 
sition on describing the contribution it has made to the improvement 
of society. 

2. Have learners read their compositions to the class for further' 
discussion. * -* . 



A 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE D : (Art) 

(construction paper, drawing paper, scissors, magazines, crayons, 
paint, paste) # 

1.. Have learners divide into small groups and choose an occupation in 
which they are interested. Each* group will determine through re- 
search, the contributions made to society by the occupation. 

2. Have each group present their findings to the entire class. Have 
each group make a mural or collage illustrating their^ occupation 
and its contributions to society. 



) 



Evaluation 

Oral quiz.c. Each learner will name one occupation and describe one way 
tn which it contributes to the improvement of Hawaii. ^ 
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Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as 
producer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 3: Develop appreciation for the Value and worth of work, ^ 
appreciate the contribution of occupations to society and 
She economy, and appreciate that work means different 
things to different people. 

* Learner Objective 2: Each learner* will be able to list* or describe 

ways in which a worker he/she knows contributes 
to the economic good of the country. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 
^encyclopedia, textbooks) 

1, Have the learners discuss how they think the President contributes 
to the economic growth of our country. List suggestions in a place 
for later reference. 

2. After the bmef discussion, assign certain learners to use reference 
books to fipd out jthe facts. Learners are to report their results 

H to the c Jjfef* class should compare the findings of the search 

with thij^r^yious list of presidential contributions through discus- 
sion. M * * ' ~ 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B: (Science) A 



V 



\ 



(envelopes, stamps, pens, paper, encyclopedia, construction paper, 
pins, staples, staple machine, magic marker, crayons, paints)- 

Have the learners write letters to the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
questing information concerning its contributions to the economic 
good of the nation. The learners should share their information 
with*the class HfOr discussion. 



2. Have the learners do research to find out how the National Aeronau- 
tics ancf Space Administration makes economic contributions to our 
country. The learners should report £hgir« results to the class and 
display them on a bulletin board, 

i> \ 

Eva luaticn \ 

Teacher-made test, E^h learner will list at least three ways in which 
workers contribute ^o the economy of Hawaii, - 

to. H ' * ' 182 
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Grade 6 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for beii^ economically efficient as pro- 
£ ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBG0AL*3: Develop appreciation for the value and worth of work, appre- 
ciate the contribution of .occupations to society and the 
economy, and appreciate that work means different things to 
different people* 

Learner Objective 3: Each learner will be able to describe or participate 

in a task which contributes to classroom goals. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) ^ 
(writing paper, pens) 

1. Help learners establish certain classroom rules. Encourage them to 
give their reasons for wanting certain rules implemented. Have the 
learners express their methods in carrying out these rules, 

2, Have the learners write compositions describing classroom rules and 
how they are affected by these rules. Have each learner share his/ 
her composition with the class for discussion. 



f % 



Evaluation 



Observation Teacher w 
learner in a£ task contr 



interval 



will observe and record the participation of each 
ibuting to the sdassroom goals in a one-week time 
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Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGQAL 4: Develop understanding that new occupations develop in response 
to needs of society. 

• # 
Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to % li'St three occupations 

which have been- developed within his/her lifetime. " 



Learning Experiences . ■ 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies, Art) E 

(encyclopedia, textbooks* pamphlets, magazines, scissors, paste,* 
drawing paper, paint > . ^ 

1. Have the class do £ research project to find out those occupations 
which have been developed within .the past eleven years in the United 
States. Divide the class into, groups to complete -the project, i Have 
the learners read textbooks and supplementary books, view filmscrips, 
interview people in the community, or write 'letters t{> get infooaa- 
tion from chambers of commerce, state capitals, the Department of . 
Labor, etc. Have each group give a report of its findings to the 
class . * 

2. Invite a representative from the local employment office into the 
classroom to speak with the class about'occupations which have been 
developed within the past eleven years. 

3. Have -learners make a mural depicting new occupations. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Science) E h 
(envelopes, stamps, paper, pens) 

1. Have. the class write letters to local and national science organiza- 
tions and agencies to get information concerning science occupations 
which /have been developed within* the past eleven years. 

2. Have the letrne-rs share findings with the class.* 



Evaluation 

* 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will list three occupations which devel 
oped during his/her lifetime. 

' • • "-184. 
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,k Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods and services. 

SUBGOAL 4; Develop understanding that new occupations develop in response 
to nfceds of society. 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be "able to list or describe one 

occupation which has been developed for the purpose 
of fulfilling a need of society. 



Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) A • 
(newspapers, paper, pens) 

1. Have learners read newspapers to find . articles concerning persons 
whose occupations 'fulfill needs of society. They should compile 
reports of these occupations and share them with the class for dis- 
cussion. 

2. Have each learner select an^ifiterested occupation and write a short 
♦composition describing how; that occupation fulfills a need of society. 

Ask learners to share their compositions with the class. 



^EARNING' EXPERIENCE B : (Health, Science) A 
(P#pet, pens) 



1. 
2. 



Invite school medical personnel or representatives from the local 
health department into the classroom to discuss occupations in the 
health and science fields which fulfill needs of Society. 

Fp flowing these visits, have the class write compositions about the 
'occupations mentioned by the speakers. Learners should share their 
•compositions with the class. 1 



r LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : (Mathematics) A 

(paper, pens, blank deposit slips, checks, statements from a bank) 

1. If possible, show the film, "Fred Meets A Bank, 1 ' available from 

Coronet Films, 65 'feast South Water Street, Chicago,, Illinois 60601. 



9 
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2. Invite a bank worker to come to the classroom and discuss the workers 
(and their job duties) in a bank. Lead a ^class discussion on bank 
personnel and theit duties. * ^ 

3. Set up a teller window in the classroom and have learners take turns 
being the teller, depositing money to a checking or savings account, 
writing checks, computing the balance t in their accounts, * 

4. v Discuss the need for bank workers and how their jobs assist people. 



\ 

1 



Evaluation 



Oral quiz. Each learner, will name one occupation and tell how, the occu- 
pation has contributed 'to/'the wel,l-b%ing of .p^ple living. in Hawaii. « 



1% 
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' • - Grade 6 

GOAL; Developing capabilities for beings economically efficient as pro- 
ducer and consumer of gogds and seryices. 

SUBGOAL 5: Develop employability skills. 



Learner Objective 1: * r Each learner will be able tp list factors necAsary 

.... » ■ . for job success, s - 

\* - v - - - N 

$ Learning Experiences % 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A ; (Social -Studies) %A ^ 

1. Develop a discussion based on world leader aitd how they maintain 
their leadership. 'Guide the diicusaion in such a way the learners* 
will state such qualities, as getting along -with others, punctuality, 
responsibility, and dependability. 

2. Invite employers from vgjdous jestdblishments into the classroom^to 
discuss the kinds of qualities workers should bring to th& job.. #Have 
fhem tp eiqphasize in their discussions dependability, responsibility, 
getting along with other workers, and punctuality. The tearngpa.-shoui*" 
discuss how, these gugjjijties' rglate to their school '^Kh^'^tassroom jobs.^. 
Also, .they should discuss to what extent do they utilize .thase quali- 
ties as sixth graders. * ' 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts^ ' * x 

% (paper, petts) > ' * * \ 

1. Have the learners diScuss the*kinds of qualities one n^gds to* bring 
to the. job to gain success. The learners should relate these^ quali- 
ties to their own school or classroom j^>bfc .in terms «of effectiveness. 

^ • * • ^^^^ 

2. Have the learners write compositions describing ways in whicfc^tforkers 
have success on the job. After the learners have writ^etTuieir com- 
positions, have them read their compositions to^fcte'class for v dis- 
cussion. 



0 



V Evaluation „ 

Teacher-made test. *Each lfearoerr will name three factors which are neces- 
sary for success in any job. The list will include factors such as relia- 
bility, honesty, cooperation.. " 
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• * m Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for being economically efficient as pro- 
- ducer and consumer of goods* and services. 

&SUBGQAL 6: Develop understanding of the relationship between education 
and work. % 

^earner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe or list the 
K educational neAds related to a specl£ic occupation. 

: \ « 

* ' \ * 
- # LejarningVJSxperiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE' A : ' ^(Mathematics*, Health) A * 

'(career-re^at«4^bboks dealing wijtfi math and health occupations, 
encyclp^dias) ./ k% • S m m 

r j K ■ - *» 

1,,. ,Ai4 learners in listing mathematics and health-related occupations 
on the bla9kboard^ . Assign learners to investigate the educational 
requirements bf*one-of the occupations listed. They may gather 
their information through reading career-related books* . gave learn- 
ers share their findings with the rest of the class-./ 

2. If possible, t take the class on a field trip to the local employment 
office and speaR'witfo representatives about educational requirements 
for specific occupations. * ' e ' . * 

* * ' > * . 

.3. Have the tlass compare and^cont-ras* the educational requirements of 
various 'jobs. 5 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B ; (Aft, Music> A ^ ,• " B ■ ; v • 

' r_ ^" */ . . ' 

(career^^lated books dealing with art and music occupations, for 
example Carfe^c' Opportunities in Music ,1 available from American 
Music Conference^ 332 'South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60604, or The Wonderful- Uorid^ of 1 Music by B. Britten and I. Hoist, 
available from- Doubleday fijojap any , Garden City, Nej* York 10003) 

1. Display a variety of books on careers in thenar t #nd music fields, 
Encourage -learners to choose an occupation and YeadL J>6oks related * 
to that occupation, ' * 

2. Have learners prepare book reports describing thfe educational^ re- 
quirements for -the occupation and share with the class. '* . 

Evaluation' , f » # . 

Tefcher-made test, multiple choice or matching. Each learner will iden- 
tify the education andj training needed to acquire designated jobs found 
In Hawaii. ^ c . i 
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Grade' 6 

GOAL: Developing^a^ajbilities for tjeing economical ly^ef f icient as 
.producer and' consumer of goods, ^nd seryices. • ^ 



> 

Jing^^a^ajbilit^ 



SUBGOAL 6:. Develop understanding of^the relationship between education 
. * .and work, r 

Learner Objective 2: Each learner will be able to describe the content 
0 and sequence of education necessary for a specific 

t * occupation . , § 

- " • 

" • / Learning Experiences 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: (S^plaX Sfudies^ A 



1. Have each itearner "cfioose a specific occupation and interview a per- 
son in the community who has that occupation to fixid -out t the ,ty{>es 
and sequence of educatipn necessary to acquihre the position. The t 
learner can report findings to the class^gnd compare with other 
l|iwiers\ >*i : . ; % 

2. Have selected learnerrs invite their parents to visit th£ classroom 
1 to discuss .their -education and its^ .^equejice which enable them to 

qualify for their Qpq#petions. .'The class may compare and contrast 
. the education with the occupations in an oraJL discussion. , 

■ 4 . 1 • . * . v. '■• : 

t ' 

LEARNING* EXPERIENCE B: ( Ar t ) A u 

, m tt • . . t / 

(consti*tiction paper, magazines, scissors, pamt r reference materials, 

for example, a) Concise Handbook of Qtofcupatiosg* , available from 
Ferguson Publishing, Company, Chicago, Illinois; -b) Careers Kit's 
' (elemfctrtary) Careers, Inc.^ Largo, Florida; c) WideninR^Occupational . 
jjoles- Kit , Science Reseatch- Associates, 259 East Erie Stteet, Chica- 
go/ Illinois 606^1) ' \ ■ " 
■ .i „ » . ■ 

K Have ,t;he QI4&S Tead reference materials to find out the content^and 
sequence o^ggducat^ion necessary for a* specific occupation. The learn- 
. ers may report their f indiTTgs>£o the class for compar^on. 

. • - ' . * . - . • " * • ♦ 

2, Have the class make a bulletin board* with the theme, ,f Careers and 
^ Required Education." The learners 'should draw or collect pietUres* 
/-from newsjjapefs and magazines* of occupations^ or write paragraphs of 
the educational sequence . necessary* for eadh occupation. 

Evaluation 6 % y , - 1 V . . r 

Teacher-made test, multiple choice or matching. Each learner will iden-^ 
tify seque 
in ^ Hawaii. 



tify sequence of .ed^atioh and training ,to acquire designated jobs found 
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SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 




Developing capabilities for est£bj.^sh- 
ing and maintaining healthy social re- 
lationships^ * * * - 
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(V| Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining hea 

social relationships. • < 

' i • 

SUBGOAL 1: Develop interpersonal skills. 

Learner Objective 1* Each learner will be able So describe how inter- 
^ . personal skilly contribute to his/her personal 

v feelings of worth. * 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) ^ # 
(3 ,! x 5 M cards, magic marker) 

1. Divide the class into smaTl groups , to play the ''Alphabet Game 11 ., 

Each group will give^a name of a country which begins with the let- 
ters of the alphabet beginning with the^ letter "A". For each cor- 
rect naming'of a country related to tfie letter -of the alphabet the 
group w^ll receive' five points. The group with the highest score 
wins the game. £fter the game has been completed, have each learner 
express how the group made him/her feel or contributed to personal 
feelings of worth. 

2r Reviev^a'sacial studies unit by iravxng~the class play the game. called, 
"Question Box." Formulate various 'questions related to the social 



studie^ unTt\studied and place them into a box. Then divide the class 
into four or rive groups. Each group will take turns drawing a ques- ♦ 
tion from the box. The learners of each group will decide on the best 
answer for the question. Each group will receive five points for each 
correct answer and £ bonus question' when a score of twenty- five is te- 
ceived. The group with the highest score at the conclusion of the 
garfe wins. After the game has b^en completed, 4 have each leajrner des- 
cribe how the group made him/her feel about himself /herself or contri- 
buted to personal feelings of worth during participation ¥k the group. 



. LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Physical Education)^ A ' 

1. Divide -learner? into groups for the purpose of playing several skill 
♦ activities. Have skillful arid not so skillful learners in the same 

• group. Have* learners perform such^activities that each learner will 
do" well in at least one. 

t 



ERIC 




2. *Leaci discussion on how learners felt participating in the various 
7 activities. Discuss how each learner thought he/she/may have made 
y s-omeon^ else feel during the activities/ 



v' 



r 



Evaluation 



) 



Qra^ quiz., Each learner will describe one way in which participating in 
a group contributes to a person's feeling% of worth. * *«. 
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Grade 6 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing* and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. 

SUBGOAL 2: Develop understanding of social roles. 



Learner Objective l: f Each learner will be able to describe the role of 

one significant 'adult . 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Language Arts) A 

1. Have each learner choose an interested adult model and describe that 
individual to th£ class. Have the learner compare his/her character- 
istics with those of the adult, .and express the kinds of, things to do 
to become an adult. * 

2.. H^ve the learners take on various adult roles and dramatize^ several 
hypothetical situations. After the activity, v have each learner ^es- 
cribe .how he/she migh't move toward an adult role. 




\ 



A 



Evaluation 



m Oral quiz. Each learner will describe the, role of a significant adult, 



Grade 6 



GOAL: Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. 

SUBGOAL ^: Develop understanding of cooperation. 

Xearner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to identify a situation 

where two' or mpre workers cooperate to produca a 
' product or provide "a service. 

Learning Experiences « 

LEARNING EXPERIENQB^A : (Social Studies) E . 

(movies, filmstrips, or pictures illustrating workers cooperating; • 
for example, "The Factory: How a Product Is Made," available from 
Film Associates, 1101& Santa Mopica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali-« 
fornia ^0045) ^~ 

1. Develop a brief discussion about the significance of workers perform- 
ing their jobs cooperatively in order to produce a^ product 6r provide 
a serviqe. Present a movie, filmstrip, or picture* illustrating this 
concept. Following the presentation, have the class describe various 
situations they are familiar with where workers must cooperate^ 

2. Have learners role-play situations which_require cooperation •among^ 
workers tQ ^pjoduce a product or pr©\/j.de a service. * « 



( 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : .(Science,. Health, Art) E £ c 

(books dealing with science or health occupations, pape,r, paint) 

1. Have ttye class read books on science or health^related occupations. 
Have learners write bcjok* reports and draw ah, ministration to share 
with the class- for comparison purposes. • 

2. Have each learner, list on the blackboard two workers (dther' than 
those he/she wrote' about) who cooperate to produce a -product or pro- 
vide a service* 



I 

Evaluation - 9 

Oral quiz. Each learner will list two workers who cooperate to produce 
a product or provide a service. 



' Grade 6 

(« 

\ GOAL; Developing capabilities for establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. ' ' ' #w 

SUBGOAL 4; Develop understanding of ^ommunity workers. 
- ' % 

Learner Objective \\ *Each learner will beable to list or describe two 
■ occupations which 'contribute , to -other occupations *' 



Learning Experiences _ ^ 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) ft . 

(encyclopedia, €extbooks, optional films: a) "Cotton In'Today's ' : 
World," available fi^om Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East* South 
"Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 606pJL; b) "Economic. Interdependence , t 

, of People," available from Western Publishing Education, 1220 Mound 
Avenue, Raci*ne, Wisconsin 534£4; c) "Intetdependenc^nsf People: 
Regional Division of Labor", available from Western Publishing Edtf- 
nation, 1220 Mound Avenue^ Racine, Wisconsin 53404; d) "Specializa- 

• tion and the Resulting Interdependence of 'People: Occupational Div- 
ision of Labor", available from Western Publishing Education, 1220 
Mount Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 53404) 

A • 

1. fieyelop a brief discussion based an the concept that man lives in an . 
interdependent world. Then present- films trips, movies, 'or pictures _ 

* illustrating "portions of interdependency among occupations. \ « t 

2. Following the presentations, ,have the learners identify dccupations * 
and ^describe why they are interrelated. 

3. Divide the class into small groups. Have, eaclv select a product' that 
ds partially produced in a foreign .country and completed in the United 
States or conversely, production of a product is- initiated in^ the 
Unitgd^St^tes and completed in a foreign country . (wheat is shipped 
from the United Stfitea "to Russia to be. changed .into food pfoducts; 
wood pulp developed into newsprints -and shipped from Canada to the* 
United States to be used as newspaper.^) m The group shpuld (Jetermine 
the- types of occupations which were used in the develppment of the 
finished product through their reading of textbooks ,and supplementary 
books • E^ach group may give a summary to the class.// 



( 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Art) A 

(drawing paper and paint or magazines, construction paper and 
scissors) * 

1. Have each learner interview a papa^t, relative or friend to findjout 
if 2nd how their occupation depetids on or contributes to one t>r more 
other occupations, n 

2. Have learners piake a drawing or collage illustrating the interrela- 
tionship of the occupations to sfiare with the class for further dis- 
cussion. . ^ 

J . ' ' * 

/ 




\ 



Evaluation * , - * ' . " ^ f <f ' - * 

Each learner will na^ two occupations . _ For each occupation, he/she will 
list two other occupations that contribute to the fj.rst oile. 



'Grade 6 

r , ft, 

GOAL: Developing capabilities foif establishing and maintaining healthy 
social relationships. ' * *• 

SUBGO^L 5: Develop appreciation for flexibility and adaptability in * 
social relationships. , t v , 

Learner Objective 1:. Each learner will be'able to describe or define ' 
g , t work in two different ways.. 



Learning Experiences 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 

1. Have the class play a game in which th^y find reasons why ^people 
work. The game may start by the teacher saying, "People work for. 
money.' 1 When each learner's turn arrives, he/she repeats every- 
thing that has been Said before his/her turn, in the proper sequence, 
and adds his/her -own reason to the list. If a learner repeal a rea- 
soiV already stated, have 'the class start the game over 4ga£n. 

> ' * ' > ■ , 

2. To fit>d out reasons why their parents wotk, Rave the learners conduct 
interviews of them. Have' the class compare and share their findings. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Language Arts) ' 

(paper, pens) v t ' 

1. Begin a brief discussion with trie .concept • that people wo*k for many 
different reasons. Hdve the learner's state thep.r 'reasons ,,ft>r wanting** 
to do certain classroom or school jobs. Continue the discussion with 

" the question, "Why do you think other people work?" t « 

2. If possible, show'one of the " fol lowing films: a) "The Meaning of 
Work," available from Popular Science kucjio Visuals ,' 5235 Ravenswood 

/ Avenue, Chicago,* Illinois 60640; orb) "Why Do People^ork, ^ availa- 
ble from Visual -Education 'Consult ants, 2066 Helena Street, Madison, 
" Wisconsin 53701. / ^ * ' j 0 

* / 



Evaluation * * 

Teachejr-friade test. Each learner will define work two ways. 

* 1QQ 




Grade k 6 

» 

GOAL: Developing capability's for establishing and maintaining healthy / 
social relationships. 

SUBGQAL^: Develop understanding of interrelatedness of occupational 
roles. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe one job 

t which contributes to or is related to another job. 



Learning Experiences 

LEARNING 'EXPERIENCE A : (Art) E 

(drawing paper, paint, transparencies, ,or pictures illustrating 
interdependence of various jobs, for* example, "Inf erdependence of 
^ People," and "Specialization and the Resulting Interdependence of 
Labor," available from Western Publishing Company, Inc., 1220 Mound 
Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 53404) 

1. Develop a discussion centered around the concept that many job^s de> 
pend on other jobs. Show transparencies Or pictures illustrating 
this concept. Have class describe jobs they are familiar with which 
are contributors to other jobs. 

2. * Have learners draw pictures illustrating the interdependency of two 

or mc^re jobs. 

3. If possible, take learners on a field trip to a local industry. ^Have 
learners give special attention to the dependency of one job oji ano- 
ther. Following the trip, have class name and discuss those jobs 
which depend on other jobs. 



A 

. LEARNING EXPERIENCE B ; (Language Arts) 

(various books illustrating the interdependency of jobs, papier, pens) 

1. Have class read various books to develop the concept of job interde- 
pendency. Have each learner write a book report and present it to 
the class. 

2. Have learners select a joB of interest to them and write a composi- 
tion describing how the job depends on or contributes 'to* other jobs. 

Have learners share their compositions with the class for further 
discussion. , 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE C : Language Arts) E 

(ditto master?, duplicating machine, paper) 



2. 



Invite spmeone from the Honolulu Star Bulletin or Advertiser to visit 
the classroom and discuss the various jobs involved in producing a 
newspaper. If possible show the f£lm, "A Newspaper Serves Its Commu- 
nity. " available from Film Associates of California, 11559 Santa Moni- 
ca Boulevard, Lo9- Angeles, California 90025. 

Have lljfarners.^repare a class newspaper. This can be a one issue news- 
paper^? or .^continuous activity. Have learners choose the. job they want 
to perform. "'Some of the necessary jobs are: reporters, writers, illus- 
trators)^ editors, printers, and distributors. k 



Lead a discussion on the interrelatedness of all jobs necessary to 
print a newspaper. Ask learners to give examples of other occupations 
they are familiar with which are dependent , upon or contribute to one 
or more other occupations. * 



4 
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Evalu ation ' , ■ ♦ • * ' 
: „ * * 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name one* job and describe its duti'es and . 

then name another job that is /related to the first ong and describe its 

duties. . M « • *. 
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GRADE 6 



CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 



developing capabilities for carrying 
out civic responsiaility at work and in 
the community* 



s 



L 



K-3 



7-9 



10-12 



13-14 
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Grade 6 

/>•'« ' ' 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for catrying out civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community. ^ 

SUBGOAL 1: Develop understanding of rights, privileges, and responsibi- 
v ' litfies on the job, in the home, and in the community. 

learner Objective 1: Each Learner will be able to list or describe ways 
~ in which work requires responsibility . 



/ 



Learning Experiences 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE A: ' .(Social Studies) A ? m 

1. Establish classroom jobs whereby the learners can have an opportunity 
to perform different jobs. Give each worker a job title which relates, 
to his/her duties (saaitation worker - empties the wastebasket; archi- 
tect - straightens the diesks and chairs). .Allow^learners to give self- 
' evaluations and gtoup evaluations. 

-2. Discuss how responsibility is involved in the classroom jobs and then 
relate to responsibilities involved in jobs in general. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : '(Science)*. A 

i 

(vegetable and flower seeds, milk cartons, dirt) » 

1. Divide class i^nto groups. Each group will be responsible for plant- ^ 
* ing a cept^in type of. seed and caring -for it. Have groups decide - r ' 

which numbers wl 11 check and water. their seeds eachday of the week. 
If desire^ the growing conditions can beji/aried with like see£$ to 
show the effects, of . sunlight, water, and temperature.' * gfe 

< . # 

2. Lead a 'discussion on the responsibilities Learners have regarding 
tliis task 1 . Relate discussion t?o responsibilities food growers "have? 
as well as responsibilities inherent in any j*bb. * - 



* * 



Evaluation ■ „ . * ' 

* , Teacher-ma'de test. Eash learner will write three rules -which must be 
•followed -for workers to be responsible* an the job. > 
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Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying ou,t civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community. * / » 

SUBGOAL 4:. Develop understanding of relationship between responsibilities 
and rewards in work and leisure. „ 

.. j ' J \ \ 

Learner Objective. 1: Learner will be able to lis*t or describe rewards 
* . other than money, which are related to working. 



Learning Experiences* > ' • . 

LEARNING EXPgRI&NCE A : (Socijl ^udies , Art) A * \ ' 

1. Invite working persons (include various school personnel) to come 
into the classroom to talk about their jobs with the learners ♦ En- 
courage the workers to talk about "their activities on the job which 
give them satisfaction aside from money. Aft6r each visit, have ther 
learners discuss the types of rewards received. 

2. Have learners interview their parents or working friends to find out 
the non-monetary rewards they receive while performing t;heir jobs. 
Following the interviews, learners should illustrate and share their 
results with the class for discussion. 



lEAfNING EXPERIENCE *B ;. (Language Arts) /\ 
(puzzles, games) 

Set up a reward system in the classroom to reward those learners , 
who have completed certain academic or classroom tasks. These re- 
wards may be activities which allow the learners to participate* in 
puzzles, games , * listening stations, T„V, programs^ or a free choice 1 
of a reward activity* The learners receive these rewards only aft£r 
completing their assigned tasks. s 



Have, the learners discuss the kinds of awa^p in which they have re- 
ceived for performing certain tasks in the classroom and outside the 
school. Stress that non-iribnetary rewards are to be stated (go,ld 
stars, verbal praise, free time, choice of an activity, happiness, 
satisfaction, etc*) . ' , 5 " v 



Evaluation 

. v \ 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will name three reward^ other than 

money from- working in Hawaii, . , ^ 
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f Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out civic responsibilities 
at work and in the community. 

SUBGOAL-5:, Develop capabilities for making effective use of resources 
and understand relation of environment to work. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to list or describe the 

relationship of the environment to a particular 
* job. ' 

f v 5 1 

Leatning Experiences * 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Social Studies) A 

(filmstrip, movies, pictures, illustrating the interrelationship 
of occupations with the environment, for example: < a) "America: 
People, Products anc^ Resources ,*" available from Troll Associates, 
East 64 Midland Averiue, Patamus, New Jersey 07652; b) 'Mjhe Orang^e 
Grower," available from Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Films, 
Inc., 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illin^3 6061L; .c) "Indus- 
trial Canada," and "Life in an Oasis (North Africa)", available 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Streai:, Chicago, 
Illinois "60601, paper, pens) 

1. Develop a brief discussion based on the relationship between occupa- 
tions and the environment. Present movies, transparencies or pic- 
tures illustrating this concept. * Have the class discuss the relation 
ships between particular occupations and the environment as seen in 
the presentation. 

2. Review social studies units studied during the year which showed a 
relationship between work and the environment. 

3*. Have learners choose occupations in which .they are interested and 
write compositions describing the relationship between these occupa- 
tions and the environment. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE B : (Science) A . 

(encyclppedia, textbooks, reference books, optional film: "What 
Ecologists) Do," available from Centron Educational Films, Lawrence, 
> Kansas). ' 

1. Have the class select science occupations found in Hawaii and inves- 
tigate the relationship between the occupations and the environment. 
Have learners report their findings to the class. 
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2. If possible, show the film listed above . Discuss the relation of 
- this Career » to Hawaii. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE C: (Science, Art) /\ 

(reference books, encyclopedia, paper, pens, mural paper r paint) 

1. Help learners .select a natural resource of Hawaii to research to de- 
termine what finished products are made from it and what occupations 
are involved. 

2. Have learners write short compositions listing the products and occu 
potions dependent up^pri the natural resource they chose. Ask for 
volunteers to read their compositions* to the class, 

3. Lead a discussion on Hawaii ! s environment and how it affects occupa- 
tions. Discuss occupations which are availably here which may not 
be available on the mainland. Have^ learners make a mural illustrat- 
ing the effect Hawaii's environment has on available occupations.. 



Evaluation' # 
/ 

Oral quiz. Each learner will name one job found in Hawaii and tell one 
way in which the environment affects the job'. * 
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, ' Grade 6 

GOAL: Developing capabilities for carrying out ci^ic responsibilities 
' at work and in the community. 

SUBGOAL 6: Deyelop ability td participate* in various kinds of civic 
group's. 

Learner Objective 1: Each learner will be able to describe ways in 

which participation in a group contributes to - fris/ . 
her understanding of the responsibilities o^ci^r" 
zenship . ' 



/ 

Learning Experiences 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE A : (Health) E 

(paper, pens) / % 

1. Assign a group activity centered around a health unit which involves 
the whole clasps. Following the group activity, have-each learner 
describe how participation in the group helped him/her. . 

2. Have the learners writfe^ a short* composition describing their parti- 
cipation in a group (schools-related or outside" of school) and how 
that participation helped' them. Have learners read their compositions 

to the class . / - 

/ 

3. Discuss citizenship .responsibilities and how group participation re- 
lates to them. y 




Evaluation > 

Teacher-made test. Each learner will nlwe^One benefit from participating 
in a 'group in helping to develop good citizenship. 
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PART III 
REPORT OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 



Th£s part of the guide presents a des- 
cription of the systems approach which 
was used in planning and administering, 
this project. The design for the sys- 
tems model * was formulated apart from 
'^he project operation. 
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PART III 
REPORT OF PROJECT ljEVELOPMENT 



The Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project was Initiated in 
April, 1972 \n response to a recognized need for a statewide conceptual 
framework with implementing* guidelines for a comprehensive program of 
Vocational guidance and. career development. The' project mission was the 
design of a conceptual framework for a career development continuum from 
Kindergarten through Grade 14, and the production of curriculum g'uides 
for four grade levels: Kindergarten to Grade 3, Grades 4 to 6, Grades 7 
to 9, and Grades 10-12. It is recognized that the omission of the 
career development curriculum guide for Grades 13 and 14 constitutes a 
major gap in the„ total system design for delivery of career development 
expediences which meet the needs of children and youth In the State. 
Until a curriculuro.guide in career development for Grades 13 and 14 is 
completed, the conceptual model of the career development continuum can- 
not be implemented completely. 

» 

A systems' approach was implemented in planning and conducting the 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project. It' was ihtended that by 
using a -systematic approach in conducting the Project the result would 
be the accomplishment of goals to meet the needs of the learners and the 
community by making the best possible utilization of available resources 
at the most desirable cost-benefit ratios. It also was intended th^t the 
systems approach in conducting the Project would result in a unified 
whole for delivery of career development tx> Hawaii's schools. The deli- 
very system incorporates teacher training, counselor preparation, adminis- 
trate: training, materials development, and a curriculum. 

Implementat ion of the systems approach for planning aryi conducting 
the Hawaii, Career Development Continuum Project w'as accomplished by 
adapting the generalized systems model which was developed by Ryan < 
in 1965 and subsequently used by "Ryan in connection with development of . 
models for vocational education, counseling and guidance, and correc- 
tions,. Ryan f s generalized model is explained in detail in a\number of 
publications, including the following: , 

Systems design in the development of counseling and guidance pro- 
grams. Personnel and Guidance Journal , 1970, 49, 39-45. (With 
*R. E. Hosford) ^ [ 

/ 

Educational management by systettJs techniques in corruptions . Educa - 
tional Technology , -1?72, _12, 18-26. + ' 

V • / > * . ^ 

Organization and Administration of guidance services . Danville, Illi- 
nois: Interstate'Printess and Publishers, 1972. (With F. R. Zeran)'/ 



cess: 



Implementation of the generalized model involved a seven step pr^- 

/ * 

1. Analysis of the existing situation; 

2. /.Establishment of a philosophy; m * 
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3. Assessment Vs b<^needs ; I 

4. Definition of goals, subgoals, and objectives; 

5. Formulation of a plan.; 
Production and implementation of curriculum guides; 
Evaluation of process and products. 




Q A flowchart model showing the sequence" and relationships of the 
seven steps implemented in conducting the Hawaii Career Development Con- 
tinuum Project is given in Figure 5. 



ANALYZE REAL LIFE ENVIRONMENT (1.0) 

Inspection of Figure 5 reveals that the first step taken was the 
analysis of the r?al\ lif e t s ituation. Action on the Hawaii Career Devel- 
opment > Continuum Project was initiated £p!yil 26, 1972.- The first of May 
all project resources were directed* to making a*n analysis of the existing 
situation. This involved identifying the setting, determining the nature 
of existing program and related training activities, and identifying the 
characteristics of the target population. It was deemed essential to 
determine at the onset personnel and programs related to career develop- 
ment in the schools and the community; to determine the status afid pro- 
jections for the comprehensive guidance program plan; and to describe the 
needs and characteristics of the learner population. This was accom- 
plished by gathering information from school personnel, teacher-counselor- 
administrator, training, personnel, community groups, employer/labor orga- 
nizations, parents, and learners. The^result of this analysis was a 
definition of «thre existing situation in Hawaii, so a system of delivery 
of career development services could be built upon and integrated with 
programs already in operation. * 

The analysis revealed strengths and weaknesses. It was found that 
guidance in the schools of Hawaii had .been a matter* of'concern for sev- 
eral decades.. The State Department of Edupation and the State and Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures had focused attention on the guidance program and 
counseling services over the years in an effort to. achieve continuing 
improvement, to better mee£#the needs of the children. and youth, and to 
contribute to the social w.e£l -being of the state. 

The 1970 Annual Report of Program ; of Guidance, Counseling, and Test- 
ing in the State of Hawaii documented the lack of a statewide conceptual 
framework for guidance and pointeftvto aOreas of weakness in counseling , * 
Services. The Program Planning and Budgeting System evaluation of guid- 
ance showed major emphasis in counseling was being placed on individual 
counseling at the cost of failure to reach all learners. Little coun- 
seling time was being devoted to liaison with agencies, consultative 
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OBJECTIVES 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

6.0 



Figure 5 
System for Conducting 
^Hawaii Sareer Development Continuum Project* 



*Ad^pted from generalized system model developed by T. A. Ryan. For 
more complete description of the model, see Educational management by 
systems techniques in corrections. Ejucational Technology , 197 2, 12, 18- 
26. ' 
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work with instructional personnel, group work with learners to help them 
in self -concept development, and educational and vocational decision- 
making. ■ y 

A 1971 Hawaii State Counselors Association survey revealed that much 
of the school time of the certified counselors was being used in activi- 
ties other tha$ .counseling, consulting, and' coordination. Ttte Interme- 
diate Task Force ^bf the Youth Services Committee of the Mental Health 
Association reported in *June, 1971 that (1) the descripti6n of the role 
and function of counselor varied* from state to district to school level, 
and also varied from school to school; (2) the referral system was in- 
adequate; (3) counselor knowledge of community agencies we.s uneven; and 
(4) counselors were d'evoting unequitable* amounts of time to non-counsel- 
ing related clerical duties. In May, 1972, in testimony ^regarding pro- 
gram planning and budgeting recommendations for guidance and counseling, 
the Superintendent of the Department of Education -noted the need to devel 
op & statewide guidance program in ec}uca£io'nal/career development. 

Analysis, of the situat^n revealed lack of a strong articulation a- 
cross grade levels, and integration across disciplines was not complete. 
The training and preparation, of teachers, administrator^ ; and counselors 
were not completely related to the school situation .and program activi- 
ties. The Program Planning and Budget System Evaluation revealed that 
instruction" and dissemination ofi educational and vocational information 
were not adequate to reach all learners. It was found that only 16 per- 
cent of the intermediate -schools and 26 percent of the high schools 
regularly provided units on the world of work in the curriculum. 
Only 6 percent of the intermediate schools and 10 percent of the high 
- schools regularly included -visitations to observe work situations, Hone" 
of the intermediate schools and only 13 p'ercent of the high schools reg- 
ularly h'ad, parent participation in educational/career conferences. In 
the intermediate schools, only 3 percent provided regular instruction on 
admissions, financial aid, , and* employment. None of the intermediate 
schools regularly scheduled career conferences. 

The analysis revealed a lack of complete coordination of services 
k related to orientation, to educational and occupational requirements and 
opportunities , despite the stipulation in the Hawaii Foundation Prpgram 
for a coordinated and complete program > in these areas. It was found that 
instruction, guidance, and^administrative functions in the schools were 
hot totally integrated. 

The initial analysis revealed that all lear&rs in the state were 
not being equipped with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required 
for maintaining healthy soci v al relationships, achieving self-realization, 
implementing civic responsibilities, and becoming economically efficient. 
Not all learners were developing the communication, interpersonal rela- 
tionship/ decision-making, .occupational and problem-solving steals needed 
for achieving satisfying and productive social and economic life roles. 



<. The analysis revealed strengths as well as weaknesses. It was found 
that efforts were being* macfe which coincided with or were compatible with 
career development. A world of work vocational guidance program in ju- 
nior high schools was being offered, Guidance units in secondary schools x 
were bein^ included, usually in vocational-technical courses. Elective 
or required courses in guidance were being included in the secondary cur- 
riculum in some schools. Curriculum guidelines were developed for upper 
elementary and intermediate grades. Two resolutions passed in 1972, H.R. 
97 and H. C. R. 16', recognized the need for a comprehensive counseling 
,and guidance program which would include 'vocational-technical counseling 
and occupational-college guidance. A comprehensive, guidance. program for 
•the state, was being developed by the Task Force on'Guidance and Counseling. 

• The analysis resulted in identifying many bits, and pieces of career 
development being implemented in programs of elementary and secondary 
schools. The major problem was a lack of coordination. The need was for 
articulation across levels and integration across areas. _ This analysis 
of the existing situation constituted thfe first step in implementing a 
systems approach to conducting the Hawaii Career Development Continuum 
Project, and provided the basis for designing a conceptual model with im- 
plementing .guides t which would build on the strengths of the -existing sys- 
tem and at the same time overcome iweaknesses or bridge gaps inherent in 
the operation. , t 

ESTABLISH PHILOSOPHY (2.0) 

The flowchart model "in Figure 5 shows the second step of the Project 
was the establishment of a philosophy. This resulted in the rationale 
which is presented in Chapter II. The essence of the philosophy is ex- < 
pressed in a set of basic assumptions about the learner, the nature of 
career development, effective interventions to achieve career development, 
and the environment in which career development, is realized, thes£ as- 
sumptions are: 

Every individual has the right to develop to the maximum his/her 
capacity for considered risk-taking. 

Every individual has the right to clarify and refine* his/her knowl- 
edge about self and his/her aspirations through planned^ assessment 
and evaluation. " \ ; 

Every individual has the right to gain a clear understanding 'of 
careers, have an opportunity to explore career options 1 , and be pre- 
pared for career implementation. 

Every individual has the right tor participation in various.-'skill ' 
activities before making decisions concerning specific skill area, 
i 

Every individual has the right to develop a clear understanding of 
the relationship between the educational process and career develop- 
ment. 
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Career development is aprocess of individual growth to vocational 
maturity and self -identity. 

' Career development is an ongoing process from int^hcy through ma- 
turity. 

Career development 'is subject to modification to^ facilitate the 
development of self- and career-identity. 

Career development is implemented through career awareness career 
exploration and goal-setting, skill preparation, placement, and 
follow-up. 

Career development is concerned with self, civic, social, and eco- 
nomic development. 

.Effective interventions focus on interaction of academic and voca- 
tional education, guidance and work experience. > 

Effective interventions include inputs from learners, school person- 
nel,' parents, community groups, labor, industry, and business. 

Effective interventions provide activities according to the individ- 
ual's developmental level. 

Effective interventions provide an opportunity to articulate facets 
of particular jobs and to expand this knowledge ]to other careers. 

Effective interventions provide an oppoltbfu^fey f or participation in 
group learning and guidance. 

Effective interventions are part of a total curriculum which is 
totally articulated and. integrated, laterally across school and com- 
munity, involving all department, and vertically from pre-school 
through adult education* . 

Preparation for work is a»major objective of education. @ 

Rapid technological and social change will continue to make it neces- 
sary to prepate youthy and adults to use technology for the benefit of 
the individual and society. 

i 

Children and-yout^h must be able'to relate to the adult world of work, 
equipped to assume civic responsibility, capable of personal useful- 
ness and satisfaction, and able to establish and maintain social re- 
lationships. 




ASSESS NEEDS (3.0) 

The third step (See Figure 5) in the systems approach to operation 
of the "Hawaii Career Development Continuum Pro ject consisted of a needs 
assessment. 

Any program must be developed to meet existing needs. It was essen- 
tial to determine what was needed in or^ar to make the ideal career devel- 
opment program become a reality. The needs assessment was made by pro- 
cessing information from students, school personnel, parents } and communi- 
ty groups 'to determine the extent to which^belief s expressed in the phi- 
losophy were being implemented in the existing program of activities. 

This was* accomplished by comparing the existing situation, depicted 
in the analysis of the. Veal life environment (1.0) with the ideal situa- 
tion, as conceptualized by the set of^eliefs or assumptions establishing 
the basic frame of reference or philosophy of career development (2.0). 
When this comparison of real against ideal was made for Hawaii , a set of 
needs emerged. 

The needs assessment revealed gaps in the existing vocational guid- 
ance, vocational -technical education, and academic areas. There was a 
lack of clear definition of the counselor role. There was a lack of a 
systematic structure relating administration, instruction, and guidance 
to produce career development for all children and youth in the state. 
Guidance was not geared to total person development. The system of edu- 
cation in Hawaii na ^ tightly interrelated across disciplines. The 
articulation from level to level was not adequate. Learning activities 
were not adapted to developmental levels of all learners. The resources 
of school and community were not directed in a systematic fashion toward 
achievement of career development goals. The selection of goals, analy- 
sis of goals to establish priorities, aqd selection of the most efficie&t 
and acceptable strategies for achieving career development goals were not 
being done systematically. There was a lack of a planned program to in- 
tegrate and combine elements of self -appraisal , self -understanding, edu*- 
cational planning, academic preparation for work, attitudes toward work, 
and occupational exploration. / 

The Hawaii Foundation program for the public schools'of the state 
mandates that each school shall provide academic and occupational orien- ~ 
tation activities. This ideal was not being Realized in all the schools. 
The counseling services were constrained, by t lack of a comprehensive plan 
for career development, lack of supportive instructional programs in ca- 
rreer development, and inadequate professional preparation and' experience. 

DEFINE GOALS (4.0) 

The fourth step (See Figure 5) in the systems approach to the Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum Project was the definition of goals. The 
definition of the goals was^ accomplished by looking at needs, and deciding 
what must be accomplished to satisfy assessed needs. Goals were de- 
fined to reflect desired outcomes in terms of both program and individual. 
These broadly defined goals were translated to subgoals and objectives. 



In the Hawaii Career Development^ontinuuni Project, two sets of goals 
and objectives were defined. The program goals were expressed in' terms of 
the project purpose, with implementing -objectives. The product goals Were 
defined in terms .of expected outcomes, for the individuals in grades K 
thrpugh 14 who will experience the career development interventions. 

Project goal's 

The program goals were defined by two major purposes with implement- 
ing objectives. - . • 

Purpose 1; Design ofi conceptual model for a career development continuum , 
K-14 . . 

Objective 1 . To assess present status and practices relating tcnca- 
reer 'development and vocational guidance, K-14, in Hawaii public schools, 

Objective 2 . To review and £tudy latest developments and trends in 
vocational guidance and determination of applicability of these elements 
to the Hawaii model. 

w 

Objective 3 . To study the existing organizational structure for vo- 
cational guidance and related practices to determine appropriateness for 
inclusion in the Hawaii conceptual model. 

Objective 4 . To evaluate the foundation progs&m in terms of the ap- 
jproach to vocational guidance and career development. 

Objective 5 . To identify elements arfti relationships which combine* 
to create a career development, K-14; continuum. 

Objective 6 . To synthesize elements int*e a statewide, systematic 
career development mod^l. 

Purpose 2: Production of implementation guides for career development , 
K-14 / 

Objective 1 . To identify existing "curriculum guides and multi-media 
approaches to career development learning. 

' Objective 2 . To relate existing guides to the conceptual model of 
career development. 

Objective 3 . To identify elements for delivery systems of career - 
-development at K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, and 13-14 levels.- 

Objective 4 . To synthesize prototype curriculum guides for career 
development, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12. Prototype guides for 13-14 will 
be developed to complete the sequence. ^ . ™ 

- Objective 5 . To try out guides in selected situations. 

Objective 6 . To evaluate guides prior to*i;ull scale implementation 
developed through an iterative process of analysis and synthesis. A work 
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"conference, held if/ June 1972/ was devoted to the initial definition of , 
goals and sybgoal^S^I career development for the children and youth of 
Hawaii. Subsequent* work sessions, devoted to operationalizing the. Sub- 
goals; resulted- in the definition of learne.r objectives to implement, 
§ach subgoal. { • * 

/ ' Career development goals % * - 

* Four major goals compatible with the framework of developmental ta^ks 
were identified as^essential to the Achievement of a healthy career dwel-* 
opmend of the individual: (1) achievement* 0 of self -realization; ^ 
ojJtaent of capability to -maintain social relationships; (3) de3 
capability to f ulf ill' civic responsibility; and (4) devej.opme'r _ 
city to achieve economic efficiency through producer and consumer roles. 
The goals, subgoals, and objectives developed for the five developmental 
levels --K-3, 4-6* 7-9, 10-12, and 13-14, are described in Part I, Chapter 
' IV. 

FORMULATE PLA1%5.0) 

Inspection of Figure 5 shqws. the fifth step in the systems approach to 
the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project was the identification and 
evaluation of alternatives to accomplish the project purposes and objec- 
1 tives. Once goals and objectives were defined, alternative means for 

achieving the desired outcomes had to be identi£i<g$ The' alternatives were 
evaluated i« terms of costs and benefits, so' the procedures most likely to 
optimize outcomes would be implemented.^ In formulating a plan, it was es- 
sential to consider resources as well as constraints in the existing situa- 
tion. The idea was to make optimum utilization. of resources, and to find 
* feasible ways for overcoming obstacles in the way .of^ efficient project op- 
eration. It ttas important to think of tradeoffs which' could be made. The 
end result of formulating a plan^was the , organization for delivering a 
carler development <cor?Cinuum to implement the product goals, su^goafe, and 
objectives defined io (4.0) (See Figure 5) to achieve career development 
of individual* learners in the schools of Hawaii. The conceptual model and 
delivery system design which were developed are presented in Part I, Chap- 
ter III.' 

IMPLEMENT PROGRAM (6.0) , • 

- Examination of Figure 5 reveals seven steps? in the systems approach 
' to conduct the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Project. The first five 
steps, were completed between May 1, 1972 and December 31, 1972. The' first 
* efforts to carry out Step 6, Development a,nd Implementation of the Program , 
began January 1, 1973. The sixth step in the systems approach for delivery 
of career development services in Hawaii was concerned tfith operationalia^- 
ing the plan developed in (5.0).' In essence, the first five steps were 
concerned with program ^development. ' The si^th step was concerned with 
\ program operation, which was accomplished by carrying out the activities 
specified in th? plan ftfr delivery 'of services. This^ entailed the design 
\ of curriculum guides, and use bf hardware, software, methods, and techni- 

ques according to th6 specification in the guides. The development of . „ 
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materials;, and training of personnel will be accomplished in Phase III of 
the Career Development Continuum Project. The development of prototype 
curriculum gpides for levels K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 was accomplished 
between January 1^ 1973 and June* 30, 1974. 
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Inspfi^PJ^of Figure 5 reveals that evaluation is the last step in 
the Systems' approach to program operation, JB^luation is the process of 
assessing the* effectiveness wor 4 th of a planned - intervention. This is 
accomplished by determining tfie Extent to which a purposefully contrived 
program achieves its objectives, and by relating the achievement of ob- 
jectives to program jiatfiabTes. Evaluation points jjp strengths and weak- 
nesses in'the program, and provides the basis for continuing improvement. 
Both summative and formative ^valuation are essential. 

In the Hawaii Career Development; Continuum Project, evaluation is 
built into the delivery system design to provide for a) continuing moni- 
toring of the career development interventions in the schools, and b) di- 
rect and continuing revision of curriculum guide's. The career development 
continuum is evaluated" in t erms of its effectiveness in ^preparing children 
and youth of Hawaii to be fully functioning^ productive members of Society 
These are individuals who hav.e achieved self-fulf illment, are capable of 
maintaining self and dependents, are responsible to the demands of citi- 
zenship, and are capable of establishing- and maintaining healthy social 
relationships. The career development curriculum is designed to achieve 
this through implementation of a Career development continuum extending 
across levels from Kindergarten through Grade 14. Since no single school 
or specific area is responsible for the entire process, evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the curriculum requires continuing evaluation of 1) in- 
puts to the system, 2) the process of planned interventions, 3) outputs 
from the system, and 4) long-term outcomes of th^ system. 

The measurement of inputs i§ made prior to implementing the curriculum 
in a school situation. These measurements establish the knowledge, skills 
and attitudes or values related to career development which the learners 
have before the curriculum is introduced. Other input factors which are 
measured include educational resources allocated to implement the curri- 
culum needs, resources and employment opportunities in the community. 

, T^e evaluation of process is made at each stage of the curriculum; 
Kr3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. It includes rating of the cdntent, methods, tech- 
niques, hardware, software, community participation, airfd information dis- 
semination. The curriculum guides are evaluated on the extent to which 
the guides are considered worthwhile to use, adequate in content coverage, 
easy to understand, easy to use, and relevant to career development. 

Outputs are knowledge, skills, and attitudes of learners as they pro- 
gress through the system. The outputs from the career development curri- 
culum are the knowledge, skills, and attitudes defined by the career de- 
velopment subgoals* The outputs from one level become inputs to the, ndxt 
level*" Outputs from the K-^ level become the inputs to the 4-6 level; 
outputs from the 4-6 level become inputs to the 7-9 level; outputs from 
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the 7-9 level become' inputs to the 10-12 level; and outputs from the 10-12 
level become inputs to the labor market, level 13-14, or higher education. 
At each level measurement or evaluation must be made, at the conclusion 
of the career development curriculum for that level, to determine the knowl- 
edge., skills, and attitudes of the learners in relation to the subgoals of 
career development. * 

t 

Outcomes are the long-term results of career development. They arelthe 
interactions of outputs with the environment, and are measured in terms of 
the success with which the individuals cope with the environment. Out- 
comes refer to the total career development curriculum. The outcomes of a 
career development curriculum should be job success, job satisfaction, per- 
sonal fulfillment," meeting one f s responsibilities as a citizen, and main- 
taining healthy social relationships in the home, on the job, and in the 
community. 

Evaluation is a process, not a single event. Any process extending 
over -any period of time demands coordination and logical organization. 
Evaluation is b'&sed on information collected through use of standardized 
instruments, informal tests, obseirvation, or interview. The information 
is intended* to giVe an idea of what actually exists, and this is compared 
against the desired outcomes as defined by the program goals and object- 
ives. Evaluation is designed to direct future changes, development and 
improvements, and provides the basis for decision-making. 

Xategories^of information relevant to evaluation of input, output, 
and process have been defined for the Career Development Continuum Project 
and include the following: * 

,1. Input and output variables: learner knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes 

• Knowledge of self ' 

Knowledge of careers 
Knowledge of career options 
4 Understanding decision-making process 
Understanding relationship between education and work 
Understanding occupational classification 
Understanding the importance of rules and regulations 
Skill in making rfealistic career choicess^^ 

Sk^ll in goal-setting ' ^ - : 

'Skill in value-clarification ( ' 

Skill in jotf-seeking 

Skill in interpreting feelings of others in a group 
Appreciation for the worth and dignity of work 

2, Process variable's 

Teacher participation 
Counselor participation 
Parent participation 
Administrator participation ' 
• i Community participation 
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Facilities • ■ 

Hardware 

Software 

Program content 

Methods- and techniques 

Time 



The sources from which information can be gathered include the 
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Learners 

Teachers 

Counselors 

Administrators 

Parents 

Employers ^ 



The instruments and techniques for collecting information inc 



Oral quizzes for; learners'in Kindergarten to Grade-3, to 
measure knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

Objective tests for 'learners in Grades 4 to 12, to measure 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

Questionnaires measure- participation of teachers, counse- 
lors, administrators, parents, and community 

Questionnaires to rate facilities 

Questionnaires to rate hardware and software 

Questionnaires to^ assess program content < 

Questionnaires to assess methods and techniques 

Questionnaires to measure time, 




Evaluation of Career Development Continuum Phases I and II 

Evaluation of Phases 1 and II of tMe HawaiT Career Development Conti- 
nuum Project \pas made through self -evaluation and outside audit to deter- 
mine the extent to which the purposes were achieved. Two purposes were 
defined for the ProjectG 1) development of a conceptual model; and 2) 
designing of prototype curriculum, guides- for kindergarten to grade 3 ; 

grades 4-6, grades 7-9, and grades 10-12, 

i ' 

.Continuous evaluation ,is a necessary and* important factor in achiev- 
ing the goals, of aiding learners in becoming fully functioning persons 
"capable of realizing successful career development, and must continue to 
be an integral part of the Hawaii Career Development Continuum. 

Evaluation of Conceptual Model 

An objective, outside evaluation of the conceptual model was made by 
two independent evaluatorg. Additional, self-evaluation was made by a 
team of three project sta^f members. Evaluative criteria were defined 
as: 1) quality of conceptualizing ideas, and 2) adequacy of presenting 
the model." An objective rating form was completed by each evaluator. 
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Evaluation results &nd comments were analyzed and formed the basis for 
revision of thfc-tonceptual model by project staff members. 

Evaluation qf Curriculum Guides 

The four, prototype curriculum guides were pilot tested at all grade 
levels in three 'school settings in Hawaii: Kaimuki, Konawaena, and Wai- 
anae^ A total ct£ 40 teachers and counselors participated in the pilot 
test. Pilot test r,es\ilts were returned to project staff, who in turn, 
analyzed the results-, and incorporated refinements and revisions into 
the four curriculum. guides. 

The results of the"out*side and ^elf -evaluations were combined with 
results of the pil^t test and^were used to make- adjustments and revisions 
the subgoals, objectives,, learning experiences, and measurements pro.- 



fedures specified^ in the prototype guides. 
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APPENDICES 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



The appendices contain three sections: 
a) listing^ of sources for obtaining ma- 
terials to implement career development 
learning experiences; b) .glos^ry of 
terms; and c) a subject index. 
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. t ■ ■ '■' CAREER EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Listed b^|cfw are sfome of ttj^many career education resources available 
today. *Thij,s i's not a compYfeffensiVe listing of available materials, but 
it does include some o£ the most utilized and useful resources available 
to teachers. Whenever possible, ordering information and prices, effect- 
ive in June, 1974, have been inoluded. 

American Institutes for Research in Behayioral Sciences, Career educa - 
tion: "An annotated bibliography for teachers and curriculum devel - 
opers l ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P. 0. Box 0, Bethesda, 
Maryland (Order No. ED 073 297), 1973, $13.16. » 

American Vocational Association. Career development: K-14. American 
Vocational Journal , 1969, 44, (entire issue), ■ 

r 

American Vocational Association. Career education: A realistic apprais- 
al- of this promising concept. American Vocational Journal , 1972, 

47, (entire issue) . , 
i 

American Vocational Association. The role of industrial erts in career 
education . Washington: American Vocational Association, 1972. 

Arizona Department o'f Education, Career education . Phoenix, ^rizona 
Department of Education, 19,73. * ^ * 

Baber, B. Toward a statewide guidance wjogram. Hawaii Personnel and 
• Guidance Association Journal , 1972, 2, 16-20. 

' Bailey, L. facilitating career development: An annotated bibliography . 
Springfield: Division 6f Vocational and Technical Education, /llll- 
nois State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 71^70 . 

Bailey, L, Career education: New approaches to human development . 

McKnight Publishing Company, Dept. ED, Box 854, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, 1973 ; $8.95. 

Begle, E. P., *Dunn, J. A., Kaplan, R. M. , Kroll, J., ^elno.tte, J. M., 

Steel, Career education' An annotated bibliography for teachers 
and curriculum developers . Washington, D. C: American Institute 
for Research, 1972. 

Black, M. and Schrieber, R. Monograph series on career education, No- 2 : 
Lower school curriculum guide . Raleigh: Bureau of Publications, 
School of Education, North Carolina State University, 1972. 

<\ 

Borow, H. (ed.) Career guidance for a new age - Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1973. , v , 

Bottoms, G. Orientation to new concepts and programs of career orienta - 
tion and occupational education for student in rural areas - Raleigh: 
Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, 
1970.. 

Bottoms, J. E., Gysbers, N> C, and Pritchard, D. H. Career guidance, ^ 
counseling, and placement: National concerns. Paper presented at 
the American Vocational Association, New Orleans, December, 1970. 
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Boyd, G. Industrial art§ and career guidance in the elementary scjtool. 
Man-Society-Technology , 1972, 31, 218-219. 

Broyles, R. L. Career education: A differentiated approach to improve - 
ment 'of instruction . Dover; Delaware vState Board of.. Education, 1973. 

Buckingham, L. , and Lee, A. M. Monograph series on career education , 

No. 7; Student, placement and follow-up . Raleigh: /3ureau of Publi- 
cations, School of Education, North Carolina State University, 1972. 

Burkett, L. A. AVA formulates position on career education. Amer ican 
Vocational Journal, 1972, 47, 9-14. 



Busbee, C. B. Research and development project in career education. 

Columbia, South Carolina: South Carolina Department of Education, 
1973. / 

California Bureau of Pupil Personnel Service. Career guidance: A Cali - 
fornia model for career development K-Adult . Sacramento: Califor- 
nia Department of Education, 1971. • 

California Department of Education. California career education task 
force papers. Sacramento: Department of Education, 1972. 

Campbell, R. D. A procedural model for upgrading carreer guidance pro- 
grams. American Vocational Journal , J972/ 47, 101-103. * 

Campbell, R. E., and Vetter, L,* Career guidance: An overview' of alter - 
native approaches . Columbus: The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, Ohio State University, 1971. 

Campbell, R., Walz, G., Miller, J., and Kriger, S, Career guidance: A 
' har\cfoook of methods . Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1300 .Alum 
Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43216, 1973. 

Career education: Equipping students for the world of work. Nation's 
School , 1971, 88, 35-49. 

CCM Information Corporation. Career education: An ERIC bibliography . 

Riverside, New Jersey*: Collier-Macmillan Distribution Center, 1972. 

Center for Vocational and v Technical Education. Developmental program 
goals for the?comprehensive career education model: Preliminary 
edition . Columbus: Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
Ohio State University, 1972. 

Center for Vocatipnal Technical Educat/ion. Guidance and placement in the 
comprehensive career education model . (1st Rev.) Columbus: Center 
for Vocational Technical Education, 1971. 



Chick, J. Innovations in the use of career information. Boston: .Houghton 
.Mifflin Company, 1970/ 



Clary, J. and Scherer, T. Middle school curriculum guide . Bureau of 

Publications, School of Education, North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 1973. $1.00. 

0 

-Coordinating Council for Occupational Education. CAPES: A guideline for ' 
career awareness programs for the elementary school . Olympia, Wash- 
ington: Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, State of 
Washington, 1972. 

Cunha, J. E. , Laramore, D. , Lowrey, B. L., Mitchell, A M. , Smith, T. W., 
and Woolley, D. C. (Eds.) Career development: A California model 
for career guidance curriculum K-adult . Monograph No. 5. Fullerton, 
California: California' Personnel and Guidance Association, 1972. 
$5.50. ' 

Cunningham, J. W. The ^development of the occupation analysis ihventory : 

An "ergometric" approach to an educational problem . Raleigh: Center 
for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, 1971. 

Cunningham, J. W. Human attribute requirements of work elements: Further 
development of the occupation analysis inventory . Raleigh? Center 
for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, 1971. 

Daly, C. B. . Strange things happened o'n the way to learning. Industrial 
Education Magazine , 1972, 61_, 21-22. 

* 

Darcy, R. L. , and Powell, P. E. Manpower education in a growing economy . 
Athens, Ohio: Center for Economic Education, Ohio University, 1968. 

Davis, -D. and Borgen, J.' Planning, implementing and evaluating "career 
preparation programs . McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illi- 
nois 61701, 1974, $28.50. 
t 

District of Columbia Public Schools. A plan'for career development in 

the public schools of the District of Columbia . Washington: Depart- 
ment of Career Development Programs, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, 1969. rss 

V Ditlow, G. and Steinmetz, J. R: Career labs fdr middle school .industrial 
arts. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Magazine , 1972, 61, > 
22-25. * 

Drier, Jr., H. N. K-12 guide for integrating career development into 

local curriculum . Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing . 
Company, 1972. 

Dpier, Jr., H. N. Career development resources: A guide to audiovisual 
and printed materials, K-12 . Charles Jones Publishing Company, 4 
Village Green, S, E., Worthington, Ohio 43085, 1973. .$9.95. 

Dunn, J. A., Steel, L. , Melnotte, 3. M. , Gross, D. , Knoll, J., and Murphy, 
S . Career education: A curriculum design and instructional, objec - 
tives catalog . Palo Alto: American Institutes for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973. 



Edington, E. and Cdnley, H. Career education handbook for rural, school 
administrators . ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Spall 
Schools, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 1 * New Mexico, 1973. 

Ellenberg, N. Career education starter kit: A student-centered teach- 
ing manual . Educational Properties, Inc., P. 0. Box DX, Irvine, 
California 92664, 1973. $7.95. 

Faust, H. F. Room to grow: Career guidance in elementary schooL Phil- 
adelphia: Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling^Philadelphia 
School District, 1968. ' 

Feirer, J. L. What you can do fo*> career education. Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine , 1972, 61, 27 . ' 

Finsterbach, F. C. The development of a total program of education for 
the world of work. Part I: Rationale and proposal' for involvement 
of schools, Dover,' Delaware: Delaware Occupational Research Coor- 
dinating Unit, 1968. 

Flynn, J. C. New careers and education for social change. ;Paper pre- 
pared for the conference of Professional Project Directors of Adult 
Basic Education and U, S^ Office of Education Staff, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1969. ' ^ 

General Learning Corporation. Career education resource guide . Morris- 
town, New Jersey: General Learhing Corporation, 1972.; 
•% ' ^ 

Gibson, R. Career development in the elementary school . Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co,, 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio "43216. $1.95. 
1972. ; ' 

Cinzberg, E. A critical look at career guidance. Amer icaiT Vocat i ona 1 
Journal, ,1972, 47, 51-54. /; 

* t 

Gysbers, N. C, Dagley, J. C. , Moore, E. J., Lett, C, and jiock, B*. 
Career development' guidance ± counseling* and placement project ■ 
Program content and operation manual . Columbia, Missouri: College 
of Education, University of Missouri, 1972. j; 

*» ^ 

Gysbers, N. C, Drier, H. N* , and Moore, E. Career guidance: practices 
and perspectives . Charles Jones Publishing Co., 4 Village Green, 
S. E., Worthington, Ohio 43085, 1973. * , . 

Gysbers, N. C, Miller, W. , .and Moore, E. Developing careers in the 

elementary school . Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1300 Alum 
Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43216^, 1973. 

Gysbers, N. C. and Moore, E. (ed.) -Career guidance, counseling and place- 
ment elements of an illustrative program guide . Career Guidance, 
Counseling and Placement Project, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1974. / 



Hansen, L. S. Career guidance practices in school and community . 
Washington: National Vocational Guidance Association, , 1970. 

Hansen, L. S. A model for career development through curriculum. Per - 
sonnel and Guidance Journal , 1972 , 5JL, 243-250. 

Hansen, L. S. Social aspects and considerations of career education- 
Paper prepared for the U. S. D. E. Institutes for Curriculum Person- 
nel Development, Department of Vocational Education, Colorado State 
University , Fort Collins , Colorado , 1^72. 

Hardwick, A. L. Career education; A model for implementation. Business 
Education Forum , 1971, 25, 3-5. * 

Havighurst, R. J. Human development and education . New York: Logmans, 
Green, 1953. c * 

Hawaii Department of Education. Guidance curriculum guide: Career 

development intermediate level . Honolulu: Office of Instructional 
Services, Hawaii Department of Education, 1971. • . 

Hawaii Department of Education. Official occupational skills handbooks- 
vocational- techni cal education, a handbook for the occupational 
skills program for special education students . Honolulu: Office of 
Instructional Services, Hawaii Department of Education, 1971. 

Hawaii Department of Education. Teacher's guide: Learning places , 

Honolulu: Office of InsTTuctional Services, Hawaii Department .of 
Education, 1972, 

. Helling^ C. *E. Career development: An understanding plan, and work 

packet for educators K-12 . St. Paul," Minnesota : Vocational -Tech- 
nical Division, Minnesota Department of Education, 1972. 

Helling, C. E. , and Ruff, E. Monograph series on career education, No. 6 : 
Career guidance . Raleigh: Bureau of Publications, School of Educa- 
tion, , North Carolina SLtate University, 1972. 

Herr, E. L. Review and synthesis of foundations for career education . 
Columbus: Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio 
State Uniyersity, 1972. 

Herr, E. L. Vocational guidance and human development . Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. , 1974. ^ * 

Herr, E. L. and Cramer, S. H. Vocational guidaiice and career development 
in the schools: Toward a systems approach . Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Company,. 1972. 

High, Jr., S. C, and Hall, L. Bibliography on career education. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Health, Education- and Welfare, 1972. 
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HollancJ, J. L. , and Whitney, D. R. Career development. Review of Edu- . 
cational Research , 1969, 39, 227-237; 

Hoppock, R.* Occupational information . New Ybrk: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1967. 

Hoy,t, K. B., Evans, R. N, , Mackin, E. F., and Mongum, G. L. Career edu- 
cation: What it as and how to do it . Salt Lake .City, Utah: Olym- 
pus Publishing Company, 1972. £4.95. 

Hoyt, K. B. , and Wollard, G. G. Monograph series orr career education , 
No. 4: Upper school curriculum guide . Raleigh: Bureau of Public 
cations, School of Education, North Carolina State University,, 1972. 

Hoyt, K. et al. Career education and the elementary school teacher . 
Olympus Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 197,3. 

Hoyt, K. and Wollard, G. Upper school curriculum guide . Bureau of ' 

Publications, School of Education, North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27607, 1973. $1.00. 

Katz, M. A' model of guidanc^ for career decision-making. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly , 1966, 15, 3. * 

Krystal, S. Evaluation of an employer-based career education program. 
Paper prepared for Annual Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, February, 1973* 

Lakeshore Technical Institute., K-12 career education guide . Sheboygen, 
Wisconsin: Lakeshore Technical Institute, 1971. . f 

Laramore, D. Career education concept filters down. American Vocational 
Journal , 1972, 47_, 45-47. 

Laws, L. Elementary guide for career development: Grades, 1-6 . Austin: 
Region XIII Educational Service Center, 1970. 

Manneb'ach, A. J. A system for installing career education at the local 
level. Paper presented at American Education Research Association, 
New Orleans, 1973* ' h 

Marland, Jr., S. P. Marland on career education. American Education , 
1971, 7, 25-28. 




Marland, Jr., S . '?A^&a*eer education: 300 days later. American Voca- 
tional Journal , 1972, 47, 14-17. 

McGinley, G. P* Administrator's guide to career education in the ele- 
mentary school. Reno: Educational Planning Center,, University of 
•Nevada, n.d. 

McLeod, P. Career education. Man-Society-Technology . 1972, 3L> 214-217. 
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Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit. Abstracts^nd/or. titles of re - *\ 
search and development projects dealing with 1 "orientation to work" 
- and career development , Minneapolis: Minnesota Researc^tCoordinat- 

ing Unit, 1970. ^ 

** • 

\ * 

Moore , A. B . Abstracts of instructional material for careteiy ducation . 

Columbus: Center for Vocational and Technical Educati^, Ohio . * 
• State- University, 1972. ^ 

Morgan, R. L. , Moore, A. B. , Shook, M. W., and Sargent, B. (Eds.) Syn - 
opses of selected career education programs: A national overview 
\ v of career education . Volume I. (Rev. ed.) Raleigh: National Cen- 

* ter for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, 1972. 

Murphy, M. K. Career education—A new job for the schools. Scholastic 
Teacher: Junior/ Senior High Teacher's Edition , 1971, 4-7. 

Murphy, M. K. Getting a jump on career choices. American Education , 
1973, 9, 18-23. • 

National Assessment of Educational Progress. Objectives* for career and 
, occupational development. Denver: National Assessment of Educa.- 
tional Progress, 1971. 1 v 

National Multimedia Center. Career education bibliography . National 
Multimedia Center, 848 Valley Road, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 07043, 1973. $2.80. - 

> 1 t 

Nevada State Board of Education. A position and policy statement 4 for 
career education. Reno: Nevada State Board of education, 1972. 

New Jersey Department of Education. Carefer development: A guidebook 
for teachers. Trenton:* Division of Vocational Education, New 
Jersey Department of Education, 1969. 

New Jersey Occupational Resource Center. Special paper: Periodicals \ 
helpful to career education . 'Edison: New Jersey Occupational. Re- 
source Center, 1971. ' , \ 

New Jersey Occupational Resource Center. Special paper? Answers^ to 

five basic questions about career education . Edison: New Jersey^ * ' . 
' Occupational Resource Center, 1972. 

New Jersey Occupational Resource Center. Special paper: Apprenticeship 
training and career education--Conf lict or consort ? Edison: New 
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New Jersey Occupational Resource Center. Special paper: Placement - - 

The ultimate test of a school f s commitment to its students . Edison: 
New Jersey Occupational Resource Center, 1972. 
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t 
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education. School Shop Magazine , 1972^31, 17-18,. 
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Ryan, T. A. Goal-setting in group counseling. Educational Technology , . 
1973, 13, 19-35. 

Ryan, T. A.' Model for career education in corrections. Honolulu: 
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'1973. 

Ryan T*"A. Systems techniques -for programs of counseling and counselor 
education.. Educational Technology , 1969, 9, 7-17. 

•Sampler! 9 R. A. Comprehensive career* education model . Los Angeles Uni- 
fieiTSSKoof 'District, 1973. 
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1973. $8.95. 
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APPENDIX A- 2 
CAREER EDUCATION PERIODICALS 



Abstracts of Instructional 

Materials in Vocational and 

Technical Education (AIM ) 
The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43110 

* 

American Education ($4.50/yr.) * 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

American Vocational Journal ($4.00/year) 
American .Vocational Association, Inc. 
1025 15th Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

Business Education Forum 
National Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ; 20006 

Beacon Magugine 
Sturgis Printing Company 
537 Ahui Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Career Education Digest ($10.00/yr.) 

Education Properties, Inc. 

P. 0. Box DX ' 

Irvine, California , 

Career Education News ($3.00/yr.) 
McGraw Hill Institutional Publications 
230 West Mbnroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Career World ($2.95/yr.) 
Curriculum^Innovations , Inc . 
501 take Forest Avenue 
Highwood, Illinois 60040 



Industrial- Education ($5.50/yr.) 
CCM Professional Magazines 
Box 1616 

Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
* 

Infqrm 

National Career Information 
Center 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Illinois Career Education Journal 
1035 Outer Park Drive 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Manpower ($7 ,50/yr.) 
Superintendent of Documents 
*U, S, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. , 20402 

Monthly Review 
Bank of Hawaii 

Financial Plaza of the Pacific 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

($l,50/yr.) 
U.' 'S, Government Printing Office 
Division of Public Documents 
Washington, D. C, 2040£ 

Science 

American Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, D. C, 20005 



* Prices effective June, 1974. 
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APPENDIX A- 1 



CAREER .EDUCATION KITS AND GAMES 

0 



The Acro-Rosen Career Guidance Series 

(grades K-12)* , 
Arco Publishing Company > Inc. 
219 Park AVenue, 5. 
New York, New York 100W 
$59.95 ^ 

Business Careers Kit (grades 10-12) 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Dept. M / , f 

110 Tremont Street / 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Career Development (grades 7-14) 
Educational Development Corporation 
P. 0. Drawer 1007 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 
$225.00 

Career Exploratory Kit (grades 7- 12} 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Dept. M 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Career Game (grades 7-14) 
Educational Development Corporation 
P. 0. Drawer 1007 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 
$78.50 , 7 \ 

*> 

Career Inforraatiron Kit (grades 9-12) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
$246.00 



DAT Career Planning Program 

(grades 10-12) 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York, N^w York 10017 
$125.00 / 



Decidingr A Leader's Guide 

(grades 7-9) 
Publication Order Department 
College Entrance Examination 

Board 
Box 592 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
$2.00 

Desk Top Career Kits 
(senior high - -$125.00, 
junior high - $114.00) 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Dept. M 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others (DUSO) Kits 
(grades K-4) ' - 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publishers Building 

Circle Pi^nes, Minnesota 55014 

$95.00 

Dynamic Consumer Decision- 
Making (grades ,9- 12) 

Educational and Consumer Re-* 
lations Department 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 

Avenue of the Americas 

New York, New York 10019 

Focus on Self-Development 

(grades K-6) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Hello World! (grades 7-12) 
Field Educational Publications, 
Inc . 

1423 Ala Aolani Street \ 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 
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*Suggested grade levels follow each title. 
Prices effective June, 1974. 
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A tfighway to Work and Play (grades TCj-6) 
McKnight Publishing Company 
Dept. EB 
Box 854 

Bloomington, Illinois 61701 
S32.00/level - 6 levels 

Job Experience Kits (grades 8-12) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
$140.00 

Life Career Game (grades 7-12) 

Educational Materials Center 1 * 

Palo Alto Unified School District 

23 Churchill Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94306 

$6.00 

%/ 

Motivation for Career Success 
. (grades^ 7-12) 

Education Achievement Corporation 
P. 0. Box 7310 
Waco, Texas 76710 . 

Occupational Exploration Kit 1 

(grades 9-12) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
$123.00 

Professional' Careers Kit (grades 10-12) 
.Houghton Mifflin Company 
Dept. M 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02197 

$75.00 

Search for Values (grades 9-12) 

Pflbum/ Standard 

38 West Fifth' Street * 

Dayton, Ohio 45402 

£45.00 

Widening Occupational Roles Kit 

(WORK) * Program (grades 6-9) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
$180.00 
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APPENDIX A- 4 

SOURCES FOR OBTAINING INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC* OCCUPATIONS 



This section is, divided into two parts: Section a lists titles of some 
of the commercially available materials^ealing with specific occupa- 
tions; Section b lists, by occupational cluster, some of the organizations 
from which information can be obtained. 



Section a„ SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 



"Caree* Information Kit' 1 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
$232.00 

"Career Profiles 11 (450 careers) ' 
Vocational Biographies, Inc. 
Sauk Center, Minnesota 56378 
$180.30 

"Career Resource Bibliographies" 
National Career Information Center 
16u7 New Hampshire Averrue, N. W t . 
Washzfi£ton, D. C. 20009 
$25. 00/ annually 

Concise Handbook of Occupations 
J. G. Ferguson Publishing Company 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
$21.95 

A Guide to Occupations in Hawaii 
Christine Sakaguchi (ed.) 
Career Information Center 
707-A Waikamilo Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii - 
(841,-4555) 

Handbook of Job Facts ' (300 careers) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii; 96822 
$5.,60 



"Occupational* Briefs" (80 careers) 
Science Research Associates 
1710 Punahou Street, #101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
( $41. 50/ annually 

"Occupational Profiles" 

(14,000 careers) 
Johnson Publishing Company 
428 South Wilbur - 
Mesa , Arizona 85202 
$25.00 

u 

On The Job (65 careers) 
J % G. Ferguson Publishing Company 
' Six Nofth Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, ^Illinois- 60602 

$7:95 

"Popeye the^ Sailor Career , 

Awareness Booklets" 
King Features 
235 East 45th Street ; 
New York, New York 10017 
15 booklets, $ .25/each 
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Section b SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS 



AGRI-BUSINESS AND NATURAL RE S OURCE S 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATI ONS 



American Dairy Association 
20 North Wacker Drive. 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

American Forestry Association 
1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 20036 

American National Cattlemen's Assoc.* 
1001 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80201 

American Society* of Agronomy 
677 South Segoe Road 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 

American Society of Animal Science 
39 Sheridan Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

National Association of County 

Agricultural Agents 
506 County Administration B»"Mding 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

National Dairy Counci^ 
111 North Canal Street* 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 Sixteenth Street, N.^ W. 
Washington, D. C* 20036 

Soil Conservation Society of America 
7515 Ankeny Road 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 



Accounting Careers Council 
National Distribution Center 
-P. 0. Box 650, Radio City Station 
New York, New York 10019 

American Institute of C.P.A.'s 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

American Statistical Association 
810 Eighteenth Street., N. W. 

Room 703 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 • 

National Business Career Center 
3839 White Plains Road 
New York, New York 10467 

National Business Education 

Association 
P. 0. Box 17402 
Washington, D. C. 20041 

National Secretaries Association 

616 East 63rd Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64110 

National Small Business Asso- 
ciation 
Education Committee 
1225 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Office Education Association 
20 Leland Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 

Advertising Federation^of America 

655 -Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

American Association of Advertising 

Agencies, Inc. 
200 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

American Newspaper Publishers 

Association 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

American Photoengravers Association 
166 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
195 Broadway 

New York, New York 10002 

Communications Workers of America 
1925 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Graphic Art Industry, Inc. 
Education Council 
4615 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

National Alliance of Television ' 

Associations 
5908 South Troy Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60629 

National Association of Broadcasters 
1771 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Newspaper Comics Council. Inc. 

260 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Printing Industries of America, Inc. 
20 Chevy Chase Circle, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20015 



Professional, Commercial and 

Industrial Markets*Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York £14650 

Professional Photographers of 

America , Inc . 
1090 Executive Way 
Des Plaines, IlUnois 60018 

Sigma Delta Chi 
Professional Journalistic 

Society 
35 East Waker Drive „ 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 | 

CONSTRUCTION 

Associated General Contractors 

of America, Inc* * 
1957 E Street, N. W. * 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

American Society of Civil 

Engineers 
345 East 47th Street* 
New York, New York 10017. 

General Building Contractors 

Association, Inc. 
#2 Penn Center Plaza/ Suite 1212 
Philadelphia , Pqnnsy tetania 19102 

National Electrical Contractors 

r 

Association 
1220* Eighteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors Association of America 
2625 West Peterson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6(Jfe05 



National Society of Professional 

Engineers 
2029 K Stree.t, N. W. - 
Washington, D. C. 2OJ0O6 
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CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING EDUCATION 



American Home Economics Association 
1*600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2O009 f 



National Consumer Finance Association 
1000 Sixteenth Street, N. W. f 
Washington, D, C. 20036 M 

ENVIRONMENT 

American Association of Nurserymen, Inc. 
835 Southern Building . 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

American Congress on Surveying and 

Mapping 

Woodward Building^ 

Washington, D. C. 20005 . . 

♦ 

American Forestry Association 
1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Geological Institute 
2201 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 



- 

Bureau of Land Management 
Denver Service Center 
•Federal Center Building 50 
Denver, Colorado 80225 

? 

National Recreation and Park 

Association "V 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D^jC. 20006 

Soil Conservation Society of 

America * 
7515 N. E. AnkeViy Road 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 



American Meteorological Society 

45 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

American Society for Horticulture 

Science 
P. 0. Box 109 

St. Joseph, Michigan 49085 

American Society of Range Management 
Box 133302 

Portland, Oregon 97213 



Association of American Geographers 
1146 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2 0036 

Botanical Society of America 
Department of ^/'Botany 
Indiana University 
Blooming ton*, Indiana 47401 
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FINE ARTS AND HUMANITIES , • HEALTH 



American Ceramic Society 
4055 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 

American Music Center 
2109 Broadway, Suite 1579 
New York, New York 10023 

American Society of Composers, 

Authors and Publishers 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Art Directors Club 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

National A^t Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.' C. 20036 

National Society of Interior 

Designs, Inc. 
157 West 57th Street, Suite 700 
New York, New York 10019 

Retail Jewelers of American, Inc. 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 



American Academy of Pediatrics 

P. 0. Box 1034 

Evanston, Illinois 60204 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Chemical Society 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Chiropractic Associa- 
tion 

2200 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 52804 

American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Education 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Hygienists 

Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



American Institute of Chemical 
' . Engineers 
345 East 47th Street 
'New York, New York 10017 

American Institute of Biological 

Sciences 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20016 

American Institute of Physics 

335 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street- 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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HEALTH (continued) 



American* Occupational Therapy 

Association 
251 Park Avenue South ' 
New York, New York' 10010 

American Optical Company 
Box 1 

Southbridge, Massachusetts 01551 

American Optometric Association 

7000.Chipewa Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

American Osteopathic Association 
212 .East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Pharmaceutical 

Association 
1156 Fifteenth Street, N. W.* 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

American Podiatry Association 
3301 lfrth Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. '20010 



.American Society of Medical 

Technologists 
Hermann Professional Building, 

Suite 1600 
Houston, Texas 77025 

American Speech and Hearing 

Association 
Washington, D. C. 20014 

National League for Nursing 
10 t Columbus Circle 

New York, New'York 10019 

* 

Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation 

1825 Connecticut Avenue, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

National Commission for Social 

Work 
Two Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 



American Psychological Association 
9650 -Rockville Pike 
Betheseda, Maryland 20014 

American Society for Microbiology 
1913 I Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 



American Society for Pharmacology 

and Experimental Therapeutics 
9650 Rockville Pike 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 1 

American Society of Biological 

Chemists 
6950 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20014 

* 

t 

American Society of Clinical 

Pathologists 
Registry of Medical Technologists 
P. 0. Box 4872 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION 



MANUFACTURING ' 



American Assqciation for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreatioif 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, - D. C. 20036 

American Hotel and Motel Association 

221 West 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

National Recreation and Park Association 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W„ 
Washingtorf, D. C. 20006 

National Restaurant Association 
1530 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

United Airlines 
Director of Personnel , 
P.' 0. Box 66100 
Chicago, Illinois §0666 

Western Airlines 

Customer Service 

P. 0. Box 92005 

World Way Postal Center 

Los Angeles, California 90009 f 



The Aluminum Association 
420 Lexington Avenue** 
New York, New York 10017 

American. Society of Tool and 

Manufacturing Engineers 
20501 Ford Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48128 

American Pharmaceutical 

Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Manufacturing Chemist's Asso- 
- ciation 

1825 Connecticut Avenue, N. W/ 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

The Metallurgical Society of 
AIME 

345 W.East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



MARINE SCIENCE 



American Apparel Manufacturers 

Association, Inc. 
200 K'stree't, N. W." 
Washington, D. C. 200'06 

American Management Association 
America^? Management Association 

Building . fc 
y 135 West 50th Street 
New York, New York 10020, ^ - 

American Marketing Association 
23P North Michigan Avenue 
Chioa&a, Illinois 60601 

National Association of 'Purchasing 

Management 
11 Park Place* • , 
New York,, New York 10007 \ , 

Retail Selling 
C. Burns Marvil 

Department v of Public Instruction* 
Dover- Delaware \ 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
Box 3404 ' r 

Rochester, -New York l<t714 M 

Sales an^N^afrketing Executives • 

Internaticmal . * 4 
630 Third Av&ue 
New York, Hew York 10017 



Araeric&n Fisheries Society 
1040 Washington- Building 
15th Street and New York 

Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D* C. V 

' / V s 

American Society for Oceano- 
4 graphers 

Marine Technology Society ■ 

1730 N Street, N. W., Suite *4^2 fc 

Washington, D. C. - 20036 w 



PERSONAL SERVICES - m "* 

Associated Master Barbers a*rid 

Beauticians of America 
219 Greenwich Road 
'Charlotte, North Carolina 28211 



.National Beauty Career Center 
3839 White .Plains Road 
Bronx, New York 10467 



/ 



National 'Committee cm Household 

Employment % 
1346 Connecticut Avenue/ N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 i-* 




National* Hairdressers and 

Cosmetologists Association 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York *10010 



. Sears Consumer Information Services 
Public Relations, Dept. 703 ' 
303 East Ohib Streets • 

•Chicago, Illinois mtGll 



* < • 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 



£ir Force Recruiting /Office 
1311 Kapiolani Boulevard 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

American Bakers Association^^ 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. V(. 
Washington, D. C. 



20006 A 

O 0 



American Bankers Association 
Banking Education Committee 
90 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

American Hotel and Motel 

Association, 
221 West 57thStreet 
New York, New York 10019 

American Library Association • 
50 East Huron- Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

American Red Cross 
17th and D Streets 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Army Recruiting Office • 
821 Mililani Street 
Honolulu-, Hawaii ?6813 

International Association of "Chiefs 

of Police L 
1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 * 



National Consumer Finance 

Association 
lCOO Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. 6. 20036 

National Institute of Dry 

Cleaning 
909 Burlington Avenue 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20910. 

National Restaurant Association 
1530 NoYth Lake Shore Drive' 
Chicago, Illinois 60&11 

Hational Funeral Directors > 

Association 
135 WMjjbells Street * 
MilwaufflR Wisconsin, 53203 

N^vy itecruiting Office 

Bethel Pauahi Building,' Rm. 300 

Honolultrr-Hawaii 96Sl3^ ' 

Society of Fire Protection 

Engineers 
60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, .Massachusetts 02110 

U. S, Civil Service Commission 
Eighth and F Streets, N. W. 
.Washington, D, C. 20415 



International Association of Fire 
* Fighters 

905 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.' 20006 



Marine Co^p^ Recruiting Office 
1136. Union Mall, Room 105 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813* 

^atiortal Association of Real Estate 

Boards 
Department of Education 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Air Transport Association of 
America 

1000 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Institute of Aeronautics 

and Astronauts 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10019 ' 
* 

•American Trucking Association 
1616 N Street N Street, N; W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Automobile Manufacturers 

Association * 
Automotive Information 
320* New Center Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Automotive Service Industry 

Association 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois" 60601 

Federal Aviation Administration 
department of Transportation 
Washington, D. C. 20590 

National Automobile Dealers Association 
2000 K Street, N. W. ' 
-Washington, D. C-* - - 

i 

United Airlines 
Director of Personnel 
P. 0. Box 661O0 
Chicago, Illinois 60666 

Western Airlines 

Customer Service 

P. 0. Box 92005 

World Way Postal Center 

Los Angeles, California 90009 
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APPENDIX A- 5 



sources of career Education books, pamphlets and. leaflets 



AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

American Collectors Association 
4040 W. 70th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435 

American College Testing Pub- 
lications 
330 East Washington Street 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

American Institute of Physics 

335 East 45th Street 

New York, New Yotik 10017 ^~ 

American Meteorological Society 
45 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Atlantic, Little and^Brown 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Behavioral Publications, Inc. 

2852 Broadway 

New York, New York 10025 

Benefic Press f 
10300 W« Roosevelt Road 
Westchester, Illinois' 1 60153 

B'nai B'rith Career and 

Counseling Service 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Book Jobbers Hawaii Inc. 
805 Queen Street? > 
Honolulu/ Hawaii 96813 > 



R. R. Bowker Company 

118,0 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, New York 10036 



California State Department of 

Education / 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Career Education Center, Harlan- 
^dale Independent School 
District 
^706 Roosevelt 
San Antonio, Texas 78214 

« Career Information Center 
707-A Waiakamilo Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 
(841-4555) 

Careers Inc. 

P. 0. Box 135 

Largo, Florida 33540 

The Channings 
Box 552 

Marion, Massachusetts 02738 

Chelsea House Publishing 

Company, Incorporated 
159 East Tremont Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10453 

Children's Press, Incorporate^ 
1224 West Van Buren 
Chicago, . Illinois 60607 

College Entrance Examination 
- Board 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New^fork 10019 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maine 
Orono,' Maine 14473 

Cdward, McCann, and Geoghegan, 

Incorporated 
200 Madison Avenue- 
New York, New York 10016 ■ 
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Cribben & Sexton Company 
11100 Edison 

Chicago, Illinois 60131 

Dell Publishing Company, In- 
corporated 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Dodd, Mead and Company, In- 
corporated 
432 Park Avenue, South , 
New York J New York 10003 

Doubleday and Company, In- 
corporated, School and Li- 
brary Division 

Garden City, Nefr York 11530 

Education Achievement Corporation 
P. 0. Box 7310 
Waco, Texas 76710 

J. G.w Ferguson Publishing Company 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
Chic^o, ^Illinois 60602 

-Field Educational Publications, 

Incorporated 
1423 Ala Jtolani Stf eet 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

General Learning Pres^ 

250 James Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 

Guidance Associates 

1872 New Jersey Street 

Costa Mes^ California 92626 

Harcourt £race 6c World Incor- 
porated 
757 Third Avenue 
Nfew York, New York 10017 



Harvard University 
-School of Education 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Hawaii Employers Council 
2682.Waiwai Loop 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

Hawaii State Department of 

Education 
1390 Miller Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 * 

Hawthorn Books, Incorporated 

70 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

Hill 6c Wang 

19 Union Square West , 

New York, New York 10003 

Honolulu Book Shops, Ltd. 
1027 Bishop Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

University of Hawaii 
Manpower Development and 

Training ^ 
1040 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 9&814 

Hunter Publishing Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
27100 

'.Indiana University Press 
Indiana University 
Blooming ton, Indiana 47401 

Information Services, Inc. 
Rochester, Ne& York 14609 

Instructional' Dynamics 

Incorporated 
1,66 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606*11 

4 
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The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Incorporated 
19 North Jackson Street 
Danville, Illinois 68132 

Charles A. Jones Publishing Company 
4 Village Green, S. E. 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 

King Feature^ 
Education Division 
235 East 45th Street 
New York, New York 10018 

Alfred A.Knopf, Incorporated 

201 East -50th Street 

New York, New York 10022 

Little, Brown, and Company 

34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02106 



Lippincott Company 
EastCWashington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 

Lono incorporated 

743 J. Waiakamilo Road 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

Los Angeles City Unified School 
District 



P/ 0. Box 3307 



Los Angeles, California 90051 

Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Company 
105 Madison Avenue \ 
New York, New York 10016 

Macmillan Company, Publishers 

866 3rd Avenue 

New York, New* York 10022 

V 

Mafex Associates, Incorporated 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15904 



McGraw-Hill Company, Incorporated 

750 3rd Avenue 

New York,, New York 10017 



David McKay, Incorporated 

750 3rd Averme 

New York, Npw York 10017 

* 

McKnight Publishing Company 
Route 66 and Tpwanda Avenue 
Bloomingfon, Illinois 

Miami Dade Junior College 
Miami, Florida 33132 

Milady Publishing Corporation 
3839 White Plains Road 
Bronx, New T York 10467 

Minnesota State Department 
of Education, Vocational 
Technical Division 
Centennial Office Building 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 

n 

William Morrow & Company, 

Incorporated 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, New ^ork 10016 

National Association of Motor 

Bus Owners 
1025 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C\ 20036 

National Career Information 
Center 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D, C, ^20009 

National Center, foi: Occupational 

Education 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 

Ohio State University 

The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

University of Oklahoma 
Department of Education 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
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Omori Educatipnal Services 
1350 South King, Room, 301 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 ■ 

Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation 
Salem, Oregon 97301 

G. g. Putnam 1 s Sons 
200 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

The Ronald Press Company 

79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

H. P. Ross, Ltd. 

Room 224, Honolulu Merchandise 

Mart Building 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 



West Virginia State Board of 

Vocational Education 
Vocational Division 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Western Publishing Company 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Wonder-Treasure Books, Incor- 
porated \ 
51 Madison Avenue^ 
New York, New York 10010 

World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 



Scholastic Jtook Services 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicagp, Illinois 60611 

Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, D. C. 20402 



Charles C. Thomas, Publisher 
301-27 East- Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 

University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

The Viking Press Incorporated 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Vocational ^Guidance Manuals 

235 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

» 

Walston & Company, Incorporated 
169, South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Franklin Watts, Incorporated 

Subsidiary of Grolier 

845 Third % Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
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* < . APPENDIX A-6 

DISTRIBUTORS OF CAREER EDUCATION FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, 
SLIDES AND TRANSPARENCIES 



corar 



Listed below are companies wK^ch have educational films, filmstrips, 
slides, or transparencies available for rental or purchase.* Following 
the list of companies is a sample listing of films available from some 
of the companies. Most companies will send a catalog which lists titles 
and purchase or rental prices upon written request. 

V 

Companies located in Honolulu are indicated by double asterisks (**) for 
ease of use. 



SECTION 1 



ABC Media Concepts 
.1001 N. Poinsettia Place 
Hollywood, California 90046 



Aims Instructional Media Services 
P. 0. Box 1010 J 
Hollywood, California 90028 



A. B. Dick Co. 

5700 W. Touhy Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 6064S 



Academy Films 

748 N. Seward Street 

Hollywood, California 



90038 



ACI Tilms, Inc. 

35 West 45th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland, Qhio 44117 

AEBAC Inc. 
• 500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10036 



Alemann Films 
P. 0. Bq* 76244 

Los Angeles, California 90005 

ALESCO - American Library and 

Educational Service 
404 Sette Drive 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652 

All American Productions and 

Publications 
P. 0. Box 91 

Greeley, Colorado 80632 



Alpha Corpo'ration of America 

115 Gaylord Street 

Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 



AFL-CIO Film Division 

815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 1 2O0O6 



The Aluminum Association 

750 Third Avenue 

Netf York, New York 10017 



*Also see Educators Guide to Free Films and Educators Guide to Free 
Filmstrips available from Educators Service, Inc., Randolph, Wisconsin 
53956. 
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American Book Company 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

American Educational Films 

331 North Maple* Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 

AmericarwHospital Association Film 

LibrcJ^ 
840 No^h Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Petroleum Institute 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 1 1 0020 

Anti-Pefamation League of B ! nai B'rith 

315 Lexington Avenue 

tfew York, New York 10016 

Argus Films 

801 North Seward Street 

Los Angeles, California 90000 

Associated Educational Materials 

14 Glenwood Avenue 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Associated Films, Inc. 

600 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

The Athletic Institute 

805 Merchandise Mart / 

Chicago, Illinois 6^j&54 

'Atlantis Productions, Inc. 
1252 La Granda Drive 
Thousand Oaks, California 91360 

Audio-Tutorial, Systems 
426 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

Audio-Visual Center 
College of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 



Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau 
Wayne State University % 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

AV-ED Films 

7934 Sa$ta Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90046 

A-V Explorations, Inc. 
505 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14202 

Avid Corporation 
10 Tripps Laae 

East Providence, Rhode Island 02814 

Avis Films, Inc. 

2408 West Olive Avenue 

Burbank, California 91506 

Bailey Film Associates 
11559 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90025 

Bank Street College of Education 

103 East 125th Street 

New York, New York 10035 ■ 

Bear Films, Inc, 
805 Smith Street 
Baldwin, New York 11510 

Bell and Howell Co, 
Audiovisual Products Division 
7100 North McCormick Road 
Chicago, Illinois- 60645 A i 

Benchmark Films, Inc, 

516 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10036 

Berkey Manhattan 

222 East 44th Street 5 

New York, New York 10017 



Beseler Company 

219 South Eighteenth Street 

East Orange, New Jersey 07018 
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BNA Films 

5615 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Bosustow Productions 

1610 Butler Avenue 

West Los Angeles, California 90025 

Stanley Bowraar Co., Inc. 
4 Broadway 1 

Valhalla, New York 10595 " - 

^Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 01101 

Brandon International Films, Inc. 

221 West 57th Street 

New York, New'York 10019 

Brigham Young University 
Department of Motion Picture 

Production m 
Pro^o, Utah 84601 

Bro-Dart, Inc. 

1609 Memorial Avenue 

Williamsport , 'Pennsylvania 17701 

Buckingham Enterprises, Inc. 
160-08 Jamaica Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 14432 

Charles CaMll and Associates, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 3220 

Hollywood, California 90028 

Carlton Films 

2870 Bartells Drive 

Beloit f , Wisconsin 53511 

Carman Educational Association, Ltd. 

Pine Grove, Ontario 

Canada 

Carousel Films, Inc. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 



Cathedral Filmstrips for Education 
2921 West Alameda AVenue 
Burbank, California 91505 



CCM Films, Inc. 

866 Third Avenue + 

New York, New York 10022 

Cenco Educational Films 
2600 South Kostner Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60623,. 

Center for Mass Communication 
Columbia University Pres^s 
440 West 110th Street 
New York, New York 10025 

Centron Educational Films 

1255~Post Street, Suite #25 

San Francisco, California 94109 

Churchill Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Califofnia* 90069 

Civic Education Service 
1733 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, <D. C. 2000$ 

Classroom Film Distributors. Inc. 
5610 Hollywood Boulevard ' 
Hollywood, California 9,0028 

Classroom World Productions 
P.O. Box 2090 

Raleigh, Notth Carolina 27602 
* . * 

Colonial Films; Inc. 

752 Spring Street, N. W^ 

Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

Communications Films 
870 Monterey Pass Road « 
Monterey Park, California 91754 

Contemporary Films, Inc s 

267 West 25th Street 

Sew York, New York 10001 

Cooper Films and Records, Inc. 
Cooper Building 

Winchendon, Massachusetts 01475 

Copley Productions 

7776 Ivanhoe Avenue 

La Jolla, California .92037 
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Coronet Instructional Materials 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



** Ealing" Films 

2225 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 



0 



Counselor Films, Inc. 
1422 Chesnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 

Creative Visuals 

P. 0. Box 1911 : 

Big Spring, Texas 79720 

Current Affairs Films 

527 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Curriculum Materials Corporation , 
119 South Roach Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

Curtis Audio-Visual Materials 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 
♦ 

Data Films 

2625 Temple Street 

Los Angeles, California 90026 

Davidson Films 

1757 Union Street 

San Francisco, California 94123 

Demco Educational Corporation 

P. 0. Box 1488 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Denoyer-Geppert Co, 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6064O 



Walt Disney Educational Materials Co, 
800 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale, California .91201 

Doubleday Multimedia 
1371 Reynolds Avenue 
Santa Ana, California 92705., 

DuArt Film Laboratories 

245 West 55th Street ' . 

New York, New York 10019 



or contact: 

Film Services of Hawaii 
742 Ala Moana Boulevard 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Eccentric Circle Cinema 
P. 0. Bpx 1481 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 

Educational Activities, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 392 
Freeport, New York 11520 

Educational Audiovisual 
Pleaaantville, New York 105, 

Educational Dimensions Corporation 
P. 0. Bpx- 488 

Great Neck, New York 11022 

Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, .Inc. 
250 West 37th Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Educational Films&rips 
P, 0/ Box 1031 
Huntsville, Texas 77340 

Educational Media, inc. 
106 West ^Fourth Avenue 
Ellensjitirg, Washington 98926 

'••A • J 

Educational Meqfa} Laboratories 
4101 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 74745 

EMC Corporation J t 

180 East Sixth Street 

St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 



Encyclopedia Britannica Educa>»n 

Corporation 
425 North Michigan* Avejttfe 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Enrichment Teaching Materials 
71. East 23rd, Room 1817 
New York, New York 10010 

Essential Education 
Huntsville, Texas 77340 

Eye Gate House, Inc. 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 

Farm Film Foundation 
1425 M Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C, 20005 

**Field Educational Publications, 
1423 Ala Aolani Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

Film Associates 

11014 Santa Monica Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90025 

**Films, Inc. 

^ 1144 Wilmette Avenue 

Wilmette, Illinois ^0091 

or ( 
716 Cooke Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Filmstrip House, Inc. ^ 
432 Park Avenue, South 
New York, New York 10016 

Fleetwood Films, Inc. 
34 Macquesten Parkway S. 
Mt. Vernon, New York 10550 

< \£tUirTriins 

1816 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, California 

GAF Corporation 

140 West 51st Street 

New york, New York ■ 10020 

General Learning Corporation 

250 James Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 07969 



Inc, 



Graphic Curriculum, Inc, 

619 West 54th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Grolier Educational Corporation 

845 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Guidance Associates 
1872 New Jersey Street^ 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Halewyn Films 
106 John Street 
Toronto, Canada 

Hamson" Films 
10555 Mason Avenue 
Chatsworth, California 91311 

Handel Firlm Corporation 

P. 0. Box 69680 

Los Angeles, California 

Harper & Row, Inc.^ 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New Yor': , 10016 



Ginn and Co. 

125 Second Avenue 

Waltham, Massachusetts 



02154 



Hasler Pictures 
1737 North Whiteley 
Hollywood, California 9D028 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

**Hopaco Stationers 

604 Ala Moana 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96313 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

110 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Imperial Fi^lm Company, Inc. 
4404 South Florida Avenue* 
Lakeland, Florida 33803 



Independent >il<jft -Producers 

Company 
334 East Green Street 
Pasadena, California 91101 



Inc, 
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Instruction Media Company 
P. 0. Box 18-5 

Green Lake, Wisconsin 549^1 

International Communication Films 

1371 Reynolds Avenue 

Santa Ana, California 92705 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Kaiser Products 
Box 7101* 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80907 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Life Cycle Center 
Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 

King Screen Productions 
320 Aurora Avenue, N. 
Seattle, Washington 98109 

Knowledge Aid 
6633 West Howard 
Niles, Illinois 60648 

Learning Corporation of America 

711 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Learning Through Seeing, Inc. 
8138 Foothill Boulevard 
Sunland, California 91040 

Library ^Filmstrip Center 
3033 Aloma 

Wichita, Kansas 67211 

Life Education Program 
Time-Life Building / 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 

Life Educational Productions 
262 East Fourth Street 
St. Paul^ Minnesota 55101 

Long Film Slide Seirvice 

705 Fairmount Avenue 

El Cerrito, California 94530 



**Lono, Incorporated , s 

743 J. Waiakamilo Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii '96817 

Mass Media Associates, Inc. 
2116 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

**McGraw-Hill Films 

1414 Dillingham Boulevard, Rm. 205 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Mead Educational Services 

245 North Highland Avenue, N. E* 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Media Fair 

20 West 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

• Media Five Film Distributors 
1011 North Cole • Avenue 
Hollywood, California 90038 

Media Plus, Inc. 

60 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10024 

Media Systems Corporation 
250 West Main Street 
Morristown, New Jersey 08057 

Merchandiser Film Products 
419 Park Avenue, " South 
New York, New York 10016 

Metropolitan Visual Products, Inc. 

453 West 47th Street 

New York, New York , 10036 

Miller-Brody Productions, Inc. 

342 Madison Avenue ' 

New York, New York 10017 

Milliken Publishing Company 

6il Olive Street* 

St. Louis, Missouri 63101 

Modern Learning Aids 

1212 Sixth Avenue 

New York, New York 10036 
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Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
'New York, New«York 10036 



PACE International Corporation 
12444 Ventuxa Boulevard * 
Studio City, California 91604 



Nasco i 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
Code FE 

Washington, D. C. 



PAMI Learning Systems 
P. 0. Box 163 

Collinsville, Illinois 62234 

Parents' Magazine Films, Inc| 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

New York, New York -10017 



National Audiovisual Center (GSA) 
8th and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20408 



Pat Dowling Pictures 

1056 South Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90000 N 



National Career Consultants, Inc. 
9978 Monroe - * * 
Dallas, Texas 75220 



Pathescope Educational Films, Inc. 
ft Weyman Avenue ^ v 

New Rochelle, New York 10802 



National Film Board of Canada 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York; 10019 



Perennial Education, Inc. 
1825 Willow Road 
Northf ield, Illinois 



National Instructional Television 
v Center- 
Box A . \ § 
Blooming t-ofl, Indiana 47401 

r 

NBC Educational Enterprises 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York, New York 10020 

* Neubacher-Vetter Film Productions 
1750 Westwood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90024 . 

The' New Yo.rk Times Library Service 
229 West 43rd Street \ 
New York, New York 10036 

OIDMA, Ltd. 

P. 0. Box 3868 - % 
Centerdale, Rhode Island 02^1 

.Olympic Film Seryice • v 
161 West 22nd Street 
New York, New York 10011 

**Omori f s Educational Services 
1350 South King *Stre6t, Room 301 
Honolulu, Hawaii' 96814 



Popular Science Audio-Visuals , Inc< 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Prism Enterprises, lac. 

200 East 23rd. Street 

New York, New York 10010 

Prpfessional Arts, 'Inc. 
P. 0. Box 8484 

Universal City, California £91608 



Psychotechnics , Inc. 
1900 Pickwick Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois .60025 
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Pyramid Films 
P. Q. Box 1048 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

Ravell Educational Systems 

1216 Fifth Street 

Santa Monica, California 90401 



RMI Film Productions, Jnc* 
4916 Main Street v , 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
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R. 0. A. Films 

1696' North Astor Street * c *v y 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 ^fs - *- 

•Sales Communications Systems 
110 East 59th Street 
* New York, New York 10022 



Sanderson Films, Inc.. 
1501 Southwest STtreet 
Wichita, Kansas '67213 

Schlo^t Productions, I 
Palmer Lane, West 
Ple'asaritville^New York 



k itIW 



Scholastic Audio-Visual 
" 50 We^fe 44th Street 
^iJWftfe, Neft York * 10036 




**ScJfliee Research Associate's, J Inc. , 
259 East' Etie .Street * t 
Chicago, Illiriois 60611 

17J.0 Fftfcahou- Street, Suite lOl 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Scott Education Division 
2Q first Street 

Chicopee, .Massachusetts 01020 

Shorewood Reproductions, Inc? 

724 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

Sigma Educational Films 
P. 0. 'Box 1235 

Studio City, California 91604 

Singer Company * 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York, ,New YcJrk 10020 

S- L Film Production^ 

5126 Hartflick 'Street 

Los Angeles, California 90041 



**Standard Oil Film Library , 
, > 227 Mokauea 
Ky <A Honolulu, Hawaii 

Stanton Films V " % 
'7934 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif ornia' 90046 

Sterling Educational Films-' 

241 East 34th Street 

New York, Mew York, 10016 

* • > * 
Synchronex Corporation/ 
8220 North AustiiTAvenue 
Morton Grove*, lilinois 66053 , 

4 

Taylb'r Associates 
Hawk Dr^ue' 

Lloyd* Harbor, New York '11743 

Teaching Films, Inc. 
2518 North Boulevard 
HouVton, .Texas 77006 

, ■ , y 

teaching Technology Corporation 
, f P. Ov- Box 3817 . \ 

. " Van Nuys, California ' 91407 

Technamatic, Inc, 

16 Sintsink Drive, -East 0 

Port Washington, New York 

« * 
Technicolor, Inc. 

1300' Frawley Drive « . ^ 

Costa Mesa, California 92627 



* Teleketics 

1227 South Santee Street 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

J* 

Thorne Films, Inc. 
1229 University Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 . 



/ 



Society for Visnjal Education, InQ. 
1345 Diversey ParkwA 
& Chicago, Illinois 6CT614 



Time -Life Films 

4 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 1O011 



. TRAFCO '% * ' 

1525 McGavjpck Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Trans-World Jilm?, Inc. 
• 332 South Michigan* Avenue 
. Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Trend Films Corporation 
P. 0. Box 69680 . 
tos Angeles, 'California 90069 ■ 
* ^ 

Troll Associates 

East 64 Midland Avenue-^ 

Paramus, New Jersey! l 07652 

^Cweedy Transparencies 
208 Hollywood Avenue^ 
East Orange, 4 New Jersey 07018 

United Productions of America 

600 Madison Avenue 

New York; New York . 13902 

U. S. Bureau of Mines 

C Street between 18th 2nd 19th, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 

U. S. Government Film Service 

U. S. Office'of Education 
* \. 

DuArt^ilm Laboratories 
245 West 55th Street 
New York, New York 10019 \ 
*• • 
Uniffed Transparencies, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 688 

jhamton, New York 13902 
* 

Ufflcted World Films 

2001 South Vermont Avenue 

Los AngelesjfCalifornia 90007 



Universal Education and Visual Arts 
221 Park Avenue, South 
New Ynrk, New York 10003 



University Microfilms- ' S 
300 Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
a • - 



Urban Media Materials, Inc. 
P. d. Box 133 , 

Fresh Meadows, Netf York 11365 
* 

Valiant Instructional Materials 

Corporation. 
237 Washington Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07602 

Video Tran\ Inc. 
- 3200 West Lake 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 

Viking Press 

625 Madisoii Avenue % 

New Ybrk, New York 10022 

Visual Education Consultants, Inc. 
2066 Helena Street 
% Madison, Wisconsin 53701, 

Visual Materials, Inc. 
^2549 Middlefield Road 
Redwood City, California 94063 ■ 

Visualcraf t, Inc . 

12842 South Western Avenue 

Blue Island, Illinois 6Q406 * 

VocatiQnal Films 

111' Euclid- Avenue 

Park Ridge, Illinois' 60068 

Vocational Guidance Films 
Des Moines, Iowa 50300 

VPr Color- Center 

410 East 62nd Street 

New York, - New Ybrfc- 10021 



Walden Film Corporation 

153 Waverly Place 

New York, New York 100l4jjj^T 



WarneoL Brothers , .Inc. > 
666 Filth Avenue , 
New York, New York ^0019 



) 
J 
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Western' Publishing Company, Inc. 
^Education Division 
1220 Mound* Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53404 

Western Video-ITV 

1541 North Vine Street 

Los Angeles, California 90028 

Weston Woerds Studios, Inc. 
Weston, Connecticut 06880 

Wexler Film Productions, Inc. 
801 North Seward Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 18101 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

695 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Winstead Brothers 

AV Division 

330 Pine Avenue 

Long Beach, California 90812 

Wombat Productions, Inc. 
87 Main Street 

Hastings-On-Hudson, New York 10706 

Xerox Films 

High Ridge Park 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 





SECTION 2 



Listed below are sample films/filmstrips from companies listed on the 
previous, pages. Suggested grade levels are indicated for each film or 

film series. *T 

^ Purchase Price 

1* ACI Films, Inc. > * 

a. "When I Grow Up I Can Be" series (16mm filrfis) 
(Grades K-6) 

1$ 11 L Can Be A Builder" / $150. QO 

, 2. "I Can Be A Community Service WoYkeT*^ 150.00 

3. "I Can Be A Food Processing Worker" ' 150.00 

4. "I Can Be A Hospital Worker" 150.00 

5. "I Can Be A Mechanic" 150.00 

2. Cent;ron Educational Filir.s 
(16mm films) (Grades K-6) 

a. ' "Women at Work" ^ $150.00 

b. "Manufacturing Jobs" 150.00 

c. "Medical and Health Jobs" ' „ 190.00 , 

d. "Service Jobs" 150.00 

e. "Construction Jobs'-' 120.00 
i. "Mass Media Jobs" 150.00 

3. Doubleday Multimedia 

a. Careers in the 70's series (16mm or 8mm films) 
(Grades 7-12) 

1. "Making A Choice" • $188.00 

2. "Govemmtint Services' 1 : . 98.00 

3. "Health Services" * 98.00 

4. "General'Services" ' ' 98.00 

5. "Agri-Business" . 98.00 

6. "Clerical" 98.00 

7. "Education" - 98.00 

8. "Technicians" 98.00 

9. "Construction" - 98.00 

10. "Communications" 98.00 

11. "Mechanical" 98.00 

12. "Sales" 98.00 

13. "Leisure Industries" ' 7 98.00 



Ealing Films (Grades K-6) ^ 

* * * 

a. "The Family" (6 filmstrips)" J 54.00 

b. "Community Services" (9 film-loops) 224.^55 

c. "Urban Ecology" (10 film-loops) 249.'50 



* Prices effective June, 1974. t'. 
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Purchase Price 

Films, Inc. 

a. The Dignity of Work series (16mm films) (grades 4-6) 

1. "Ambulance Aid" $200. CO 

* 2.^.. "Clerical Workers" - 200/00 

3,.- ' "Librarian" 200.00 

4. "Market Inspector" 150.00 

"5., "School Lunchroom Workers" ■ 190. 0*0 

6. "Sewage Treatment Workers" — —^190.00 

7. "Zoo Keeper"- . 200.00 

b. Career Exploration series (16mm films) (grades 9-12) 

1. "Newspaper Careers" $ 2CkOO/rental 

2. "Architectural Careers" ' 20.00/rental 

3. " textile Industry Careers" t 20.00/rental 

4. "Opthamalic Careers" 40.00/rental 

5. "Marketing Careers" ^ 20.00/rental 

6. "General Insurance Careers! 1 20.00/rental 

7. "M6deling Careers" 

9 ' 8. "Cosmetic Industry Careers" ^ 20,G0/rent^l 

(all eigttKxitles may be rented for $144.00) 



Guidance Association 



(filmstrips) 

a. Career Awareness Field Trips (grades K-4) 

Jl. "Off We Go to the Aquariuin" 17.50 

2. ' "Off We Go to the House Built In a Hurry" 17.50 

3. "Off We Go to the Auto Proving Ground" 17.50 

4. "GIT We Go to the Orange Grove" 17.50 I 

5. "Off We Go to the Poster Printer" 17.50 « 

6. "Off We Go to the Bike Factory" '-17.50 

b. Career Discovery series (grades~5-9)"* 

1. "People Who Make Things" 37.50 

2. "People Who Influence Others" 37.50 

3. "People Who Work in Science" 37.50 ^ 

4. "Pe6pl'e Who Help Others" 37.50 

5. "People Who Create Art" ' 37.50 

6. "People Who Organise Fact£" ' ^7.50 



c. Ttfe Job Attitudes series (grades 10-14) 

. 1. 'Trout/le At Work" 

2. "On Tme Job: Four Trainees 11 

3. "A, Jybb That Goes Someplace" 

4. "Wh7 Work At Ail?" 

5. ; ! Lifiing Your Job and Your Life" 
(grades/l0-12) 

d. "Jobs /for High School Students" 

e. "Career Values: What Really Matters to You?" 

f . "TheAchanging Work Ethic" 

'g. "Jobs and Gender" ■ - 

h. "Choosing Your Career" 

i. •"What You Should Know Before You Go To Work" 
j. "Preparing for Srhe World of Work" 



Purchase Price 



37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
19.50 
37.50 

37.50 
97.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 



s I i 



7. Imperil Film Company 

(f^fmstrips) (grades K-6) 

a. I "Fathers Work" 

b. V'Mothers Work,, f Too" 



$ 42:00 
42.Q0 ; 



Natiortel Career Consultants, Inc. 

a'. Career Awareness series (16mm films) (grades 4-9) 

1. 'The Fascinating World of Work" * \ 

2. ''The Fastin^Hng World of Sales" 

3. "The Fascinating World of Accounting"^' 
"4., "The y ^gcinatlA^ World of Mechanics" 



$ 96.00 



9. 01 DMA, Ltd. 



a. Career?' (Awareness) Education series ilmstrips) (grades K-4) 



1. /'What's* In Your House?" 

2. /"What's In Your School?" 

3. "How Come Things Cost Money?" 

4. "People Who' Work For You" 

5. "Making A Sale" 

6. "Making Our Laws Work" 

7. ^'Building Things" 

8. "Making Things" 



12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
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Purchase ^Price 



10. Pathescope Educational Films., Inc. 



(16mm films) 
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"Careers 
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P. 


"Careers 


in Repair Work" 


40'. 00 


q. 


"Qareers 


in Government- Services" 


40.00 


r. 


"Careers 


in Sbcial 3*Jork" f 


* , t 40.00 ; 


s . 


"Careers 


in Social Work' 1 


40 .00 " 


t. 


"Careers 


in Conservation 11 , * , 


40.00 


u. 


"Careers 


in the Leisure Time Industry" 


40.00 


V. 


"Careers 


in Show Business" 


40.00 


w. 


"Careers 


in Auto Service and Repair" 


' 40.00 


X. 


"Careers 


in Public Utilities" 


40.00 



11. Science Research Associates 



Keys - Career Exploration (10 filmsfrips) • $106.00 
(grades 6-12) 

Knowledge Needed to Obtain Work (64 transparencies) 50.00 
(grades 9-12) ' 
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APPENDIX A- 7 



DISTRIBUTORS OF CAREER EDUCATION TAPES 



Book Jobbers Hawaii, Incorporated 
805 Xjueen Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Cassettes Unlimited 
Roanoke, Texas 76262 

field Educational Publications," 

Incorporated 
1423 Ala Aolani Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Hopaco Stationers 

604 Ala Moana 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 



4 • 

Imperial Film Corporation 
49.00 South Lewis' 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74105 

Instructional Dynamics Incorporated 
166 Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Lono, Incorporated 
743 Waiakamilo Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

Omori's Educational Servj.c4s 
1350 South King,Street, Room 301 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

Popular Scienc^^udio-Visuals , < 

Incorporated * 
5235 Ravenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

H. P. Ross, Ltd. 

Honolulu Merchandise Mart Building 
Room 224 

Honolulu*, Hawaii 96813 



t 



/ 
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APPENDIX B 



GLOSSARY 



Ability - Power td^perform physical or mental acts whether" the power is 
acquired by training and^education or is due to hereditary factors. 

Adaptability - Quality of being able to adjust one's self to changing 
expectations and situations. 

Adjustment - Process of making personal modification or adaptation in . 
order to fit a situation or reach a state of equilibrium. 

i 

Analysis - Process of breaking a whole into its component parts, by (1) 
identifying the whole organization or structure; (2) determining 
the parts which make up the organization and the relationship among 
the parts; (3) separating the parts and studying each individually; 
and (4) finally, limiting the process when further 'breakdown into 
component parts would be unwarranted. 

Aptitude - Natural tendency, capability, or potential to learn, under- 
stand, or do something; * 

Attitude - Predisposition 5 % act either '$6*?%h- against particular indi- 
viduals, ideas, situations, or objects. 

Avocation - Productive activity; mainly for enjoyment. 

Behavioral Objective - Set of words which gives (1) a description of spe- 
cific, pertinent, attainable, measurable, observable behaviors ex- 
pected to result from planned intervention; (2) conditions under 
which behaviors will be exhibited; (3) criteria of effectiveness; 
and (4) limitations and constraints. 

Career - Total pattern of activities a person engages in throughout one ! s 
lifetime; one's progress through lifework, occupations, and positions. 

Career Awareness - The state of understanding oneself^and the life styles 
related to different careers.' 

Career Development - Process of acquiring knowledge; skills, and attitudes 
which will enable an 'individual to take a productive and satisfying 
role in society; this development is realized through a systematic 
sequence of experiences implemented in various roles which exemplify 
positive self-concepts. 

Career Education - The process of developing knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and values to equip individuals for fulfilling their unique needs 
for occupational choice, social and civic responsibilities, leisure- 
time activities, and personal growth and development accomplished 
through five leyels: (1) awareness; (2) exploration; (3) preparation; 
(4) placement; (5) continuing adult education. 
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Career Exploration - The process of sampling a variety of life roles, 

learning the aptitudes, interests, and abilities required for dif- 
# ferent kinds of life work, development of capabilities of goal-set- 
ting^ understanding bf risk taking and'value structuring, and acqui- 
sition of the skills of decision-making. 

Career Guidance - Activities and experiences which facilitate development 
in individuals toward maturity. 

Careet--?lacement - Placement of an individual consonant with preferences 
and aptitudes for pursuing career goals; includes educational place- 
ment as well as occupational placement. 

Career Planning - Utilizing decision-making skills and application of 

knowledge of self and the world of work to formulate a, proposed se- 
quence of activities related to one ! s pattern of occupational growth 
and development. 

Career Preparation - Development of an individual's capacities and skills - 
to enable one to function productively in society. 

Chain of C oramand - Order of authority in context of job positions. 

e 

Community - Body of individuals organized into a unit linked by connion 
interests. 

Concept - Major idea, thought, or notion. 

Conditions - Circumstances which exist as a^result oj modifying .factors ^ - < 

Continuum -"Uninterrupted, ordered sequence of events, activites, or 
concepts . , 

Decision-Making - Process by which an individual selects from two or more 
possible choices. 

Economic Structure - Arrangement of xhe components making up economic 
systems. 

Educational Preparation - Process whereby a person meets certain competen- 
cy requirements in order to enter and remain and advance in a certain 
"occupation or in higher levels of learning. 

Employability - Ability to secure and maintain employment by virtue of 

having the prerequisite knowledge, skills, and attitudes required *\ 
for job placement. * § 

Employability Skills - Competencies which directly lead into, facilitate, 
and maintain employment. { 

Employment Trends - General direction, development, and movement" of jobs, 
which include: (1) whether workers are currently in demand; (2) 
whether employment is expected to increase or decrease; and (3) what 
the main factors are which can influence the growth and' decline of 
an occupation. 
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Entry Level - Specified requirements at the beginning position of an oc- 
cupation. K 

Entry Level Skills - Competencies necessary for working' in an entry level 
job. 

Environment - Surrounding conditions, influences, forces, or circumstances. 

Evaluation - Qualitative judgments describing the value or worth of any 
object, situation, activity, organization or structure in relation 
to a defined purpose; assessing input, process, output, and outcome 
in relation to a plan for accomplishing objectives. 

Financial Aid - Monetary assistance which enables. "ti^;Individual^to meet 
necessary occupational training and educa ti$n£ $ ^requirements . 

General Education - Liberal education which does not have a particular 
occupational objective. 

Goal - Broadly defined statement of general intent^ giving direction and 
indicating general nature of desired outcomes feut not specifying , 
characteristics of expected products. **- ^ 

Horizontal Mobility - Movement from one position^ t^janother within the 
same stratum. 



Individual Potential - Capacity of the individual 'for developing into a 
state of self-fulfillment. 

Industry - Group of productive, profit making entei^rises that have a 
technological stjructute for production and 'tRat px$>duce or/ supply 
goods, servfcfes,' and sources of income. i'k*"^ 



Institution - Sum total of the patterns, relatiotfe, processes, and mate- 
rial instruments built up around major human activities to regulate 
and standardize the behavior ^of the group* 

Interdependence - Mutual- dependence upon one another. 

Interest - Preference for an object, course of^actiarv, or situation, 

Interplay - Reciprocal relationships with acti^> "in^Uence , . or effects 
on each otKer. Z\r * * J * 

> *\ \ 

Job - Piece of work of defined character undertjdfcen for a fixed price. 

Job Description - Descriptive statement giving properties of a particular 
job. 

Job Family - Constellation of occupations grouped together on the basis 
of one or more job or worker characteristics they* have in common. 
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Job Level - Position of a specific job on a career ladder based on achieve 
ment, .importance, ancT^felue. 

Job Mobility - Movement from one job to another. 

Job Requirements - Prerequisite knowledge, skills and attitudes, and spe- 
cific prior training needed to satisfy a particular area of work. 

Job Satisfaction - Sense of personal significance; sense of contribution 
to the world that results from the interaction between worker and 
job situation; amount of need satisfaction fulfilled by job activ- 
ities . 

Learning Activities - See Learning Tasks. 

Learning Objective - General descriptftm of anticipated outcomes from 
learning experiences. See also Behavioral Objective 

Learning Outcomes - Measurable, observable results from planned experi- 
ences, relating to- objectives . 

Learning Tasks**"- Activities designed to implement pre-set learning ob- 
jectives. 

Leisure Time - Time available with no pre-set objectives. 

Life Style - Distinctive or characteristic manner of self-expression 

through a way of life, including tastes and preferences, use of ^ 
leisure, £lg£e of residence, career choice, personal appearance, 
and personal outlook. 

Model - Controllable version of or representation of something, serving 
as the plan to be considered a standard, 

4 N 

Needs Assessment - Analysis made by comparing the existing situation with 
the ideal situation to determine what elements are lacking or inade- 
quately developed. 

Occupation - A category in the social structuring of work. 

Occupational Cluster -Occupations related and grouped according to simi 
larities. 

Occupational Expectation - Reward and satisfaction which a person antici- 
pates from an occupational choice, 

Occuiat ional Fields - Areas of vocations in society. 

Occupational Ipformation - Data about occupations. 

Occupational Level - Position on a vertical dimension of an area of work 
based on achievement, importance, and value. 



Performance Objective - See Behavioral Objective. 

V 
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Personal Attribute - Instrinsic quality of an individual. 

Philosophy - Statement of a set of assumptions or beliefs. 

Principle of Compatibility - Rule that the more compatible the organiza- 
tion or structure is with the environment in which it operates, the 
, more likely the operation is to achieve efficiency. 

Principle of Optimization - Rule that the more the organization is geared 
to and designed for the particular mission it is to accomplish, the 
more likely it is to operate efficiently. 

Principle of Systematization - Rule that the stronger the relationships 
among the elements in the organization, the more likely is the or- 
ganization to achieve efficiency. 

Principle of Wholeness - Rule that the more clearly an organization can 
be identified' as a whole, as opposed to fragmented parts, the more 
efficient the operation. 

Process - Series of actions or operations leading' to an end. ^ 

Self - Entire makeup of the individual, emphasizing the individual's 
* perception of self. 

Self-Appraisal - Evaluation of one's self with respect to one's aptitudes, 
interests, achievement, personal qualities, attitudes and values. 

Self-Concept -An individual's view of self. * # > 

Simulation in Research - Process of testing a model, or processing data 
through a model to see if it produces predictable results. 

Skill - Learned power of doing a thing competently; developed aptitude 
or ability, including one related to a specific job or occupation. 

Subgoais - Sub-parts of given goals. 

Synthesis - Process of creating a new whole or organization, by identify-! 
ing the parts which will make up the organization, determining the 
relationships among the parts, combining the parts into a new whole, 
and limiting the process when the structure is complete. 

Systems Approach - Scientific, systematic, rational approach to optimize 
outcomes, achieved through application of systems principles and 
<► use of systems techniques. 

Technology - Application of scientific principles of industry. 

Vertical Mobility - Movement of individuals between vertically stratified 
situations, status, or categories. 

Vocation - Activrtie s t in which one engages for self-fulfillment and the * 
i , fulfillment of others, including % activities in a life pattern which I 

is deliberately purposeful. 
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Vocational Guidance - Activities and experiences which facilitate develop- 
ment in individuals toward occupational maturity. 

Work - Activity calling for the, expenditure of an effort toward some 
definite achievement or outcome. 

World of Work - The total environment of purposeful activities and ex- 
periences ♦ * 
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APPENDIX C 



SUBJECT INDEX 4-6 



A subject index for each gracf^ level* follows. On each index the curri- 
culum subject is followed by the page numbers in which the learning ex- 
periences suggestaijfcr the subject appear. When 4 more than ona. learning 
experience\f or a cfPRiin subject appears* on the , same page, the page niin^ 
ber is listed onl^ oncA 





.F 
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GRADE FOUR . 


• 
















Subject 


• • Page 








71, A, 

y 








Art 


50, 58, 


66, 


67, 


68 ^ 


85, 


86, 


90, 96' 
/ ' 


Health 


59, 59, 


67, 


69, 


71* 




* 






Language Arts / 
• 


.49, 50," 
7>, 1% 


53, 
80/ 


54, 
85, 


55, 
88, 


61, 66, 
89, 90, 


69, 

93 / 


7 }>" 
94, 


72, 73, .7*6 , 
95, 96 


Mathematics 


49, 52, 


55, 


56, 


60, 


61, 62, 


73, 


76, 


79 


Physical Education ' 


52, 53, 


61, 


75, 


79, 


98 








Science 


59, 65, 


69, 


71, 


74, 


76, 89 








Social Studies 


5*0, 54, 
71, 73, 
95 f 96, 


57, 
75, 
98 


58, 
77, 


59, 
80, 


60, 61, 
83, 84, 


62, 
85, 


65, 
86, 


66^ 68, 69, 
88, 89, 93, 



GRADE FIVE ' 
Art 

Health 

Language Arts 

Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Science 

Social Studies 



Ill, 121, 122, 123, 124, '131, 133, 139, 141," 143, 
149, 152, 153, 154^ 



111, 114, 122, 13 



\125„ 127, 130, 131, 133^ 143 



103, 
•121, 
140, 

103, 

106* 

110, 
153, 

104, 
128, 
155 



104, 
122, 
141, 

115, 

130, 

114, 
154 

110, 
131, 



106, 
123, 
143, 

126, 

146 

124, 



112, 
134, 



108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 116, 117, 

125, 126 ,v 128, 130,- 134, 136, 1,39, 

144, 150, 151, 152, 155" 

i30, 131, 145, 154 



125, 127, 129,„ 131, 133, 136, 149, 



113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 121, 123, 
141, 143, 144, 145, 149, 152, 153, 
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GRADE SIX 

Subject ^ Page •« 

Art 162,. 177, 179, 181, 184, 188, 189, 196, 198, 200, 

206, 208 . 

ITealth , 179, 180, 185, 188, 196, 209 

Language Arts 161, 168, 169, 173, 1.77, .178, 183, 185, r87, 195, 

199, 200, 201, 206 

Mathematics 161, 166, 171, 172, 185, .188 ^- 

Music * 188 jj* 

Physical Education 164, 167, 172, 193 

Science 166, 181, 182, 184, 185, 196, 205, 207, 208 

Social Studies 162, 165, 166, 169, 171, 173 r 177, 180, 182, 184, 

187, 189, 193, 196, 197, 199, 205, 206, 207 



) 
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